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JUST PUBLISHED 


ELEMENTS OF 


Plane and Spherical 


TRIGONOMETRY 


By C. W. Crockett, Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York. 
PRICE, COMPLETE WITH TABLES, 

TABLES SEPARATE, . . 


+ $1.25 
+ $1.00 


Adapted in its treatment to the needs of begin- 
ners, its scope is sufficient to meet also the require- 
ments of high school, college, and technical institute 
courses in Trigonometry. It is concise and clear in 
its treatment and logical and orderly in its develop- 
ment of the subject, securing for students as rapid 
progress as possible in the time usually allotted to this 
study. The results of the author’s practical experi- 
ence as a teacher in leading American technical 
schools are skilfully presented in a work admirably 
adapted to the needs of the class-room. New and 
useful improvements in the arrangement of the tables 
will be discovered. 


Sent prepaid to any address on recei We 


cordially invite correspondence with reference to the ex- 
amination and introduction of this new Trigonometry. 

If teachers will kindly indicate to us the special 
studies in which they are Eadesantedl we shall be glad to 
keep them informed of new books that we may publish 
in those subjects. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York. 


Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, 


t of prices. 


Also at Cincinnati, and Portland, Ore. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
..NEW PUBLICATIONS... 


BIRD-LAND ECHOES. 


By Cuarces Conrap Assotr. Profusely illustrated by William Everett Cram, Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00, 


“A new book from the pen of Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott is an ever welcome addition 
to that delightful literature of outdoor life founded by Thoreau, and enriched by John 
Burroughs, Maurice Thompson, and Olive Thorne Miller. ‘ Bird-Land Echoes ’ follows the 
general method of Dr. Abbott’s previous works. The pages treat in the author’s attractive 
style of the ornithology of a few acres. The birds are grouped ‘ geographically’ and not 
‘systematically.’ He has allowed eye and ear to revel in what the wild birds do and say. 
The triumph of his spontaneous art in writing is to impart to the reader a goodly pro- 
portion of the love he bears to all birds, ‘whether whey are commonplace or rare, stupid 
or entertaining, gentle or vicious, large or small.’ rom the : ring sparrows, the 
warblers and the masters of melody to the feathered fiends as he calls such birds of prey 
as hawks and owls, he finds much tosay in his own delightful way of the great mystery of 
creation, the wild birds. The volume is further enriched by about a hundred portraits 
of birds from the skilful pencil of William Everett Cram.”—Philadelphia Press. 


ABBOTT'S BIRD LIBRARY. 


The Birds About Us, and Bird-Land Echoes. 
gilt top, $4.00, 


Two volumes in a box, remo, cloth, 


HISTORICAL TALES. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 
GREECE, ROME. By Cuartes Morris. Illustrated. r2mo, Cloth, per volume, 
$:.25. Previously Jssued: America, England, France, Germany. 


MYTHS and LEGENDS 
OF OUR OWN LAND. 


By Cuarves M. Skinner, Illustrated with 
photogravures. Two volumes in box. 
r2mo, Polished buckram, gilt top, deckel 
edges, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, 
$6.00. 


A LITERARY PIL- 


THE TRUE GEORG 
WASHINGTON 


By Paut Leicester Forp, author of * The 
onorable Peter Stirling,” etc. With 
twenty-four full-page illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, uncut, $2. 


LITERARY SHRINES. 


The Haunts of Some Famous American | GRIMAGE, Among the Haunts of 
Authors. of Famous British Authors. 


By Tueovore F, Wotre, M.D., Ph.D. Seventh Edition, Two volumes, Illustrated 
with four photogravures. 12mo. Crushed buckram, gilt top, deckel edges, $1.25; 
half calf or half morocco, $3.00 per volume. 
or half morocco, $6.09, 





Two volumes in a box, $2.50 ; half calf 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent post-paid by the Publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


735-717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 














TERET the hardest of the three. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM MEN- 
TIONING THE WAI cecicctentineinnin 
IF YOUR STATIONER DOES NOT KEEP 
THEM, MENTION THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

AND SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLEG............ 





The above cuts represent three peculiarly attractive pencils. 
leads are extra large diameter and of three grades of deep, dark, 
smooth softness—the SKETCHING lead is the softest and the Car- 


* 


The 


All are in high favor with users. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. | 
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Teachers Should Specialize 


‘THERE is a growing demand in the High Schools of this 
country for good commercial teachers—men of broad 





general culture and education, who are specialists in commercial | 


work. Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, has established a depart- 
ment for the training of such teachers, and the demand this year 
for its graduates far exceeds the supply. The salaries offered 
have run all the way from $750 to $1,500. The class of 1896- 
’97 will be limited to twenty-five. Intending applicants should 


send at once for catalogues and particulars. 


Address: SECRETARY AND REGISTRAR, 


Drexel Institute, 


Philadelphia. | 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


| COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers, 





New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our supplement containing normal schoo} 
apparatus. Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 
6 cents for postage. 





TRY KELLOGQG’S BUREAU. 


The New York Educational Bureau, established seven years ago, by its present 
manager has steadily pursued the true Bureau method of recommending teachers. 
Positions have been filled by this one Bureau manager and his clerks in twenty-nine 
states, in all grades of schools and school work, During the last five years the bright- 
est and best graduates from various institutions have registered here. A careful study 
of their abilities together with the extensive facilities possessed by this bureau make it 
a valuable help to the teacher of worth, 

Do you want a better position, or teachers recommended to you for any department? 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. = 1896. 


Jexun A. Hatt, President. H. M. Puituips, Secretary. 
JANUARY 1, 1896. 

Assets $17,005,291.55. Liabilities, $15,735,123-48. Surplus, $1,270,168.07 

If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 

send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE ” 

but a ‘‘ STATEMENT” shcwing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 

was born on the... LE ee | ne 

My Nameis 


Address is 


GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
10-112 BOYLSTON ST, 318, 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST. 























A NEW PAPER. 


Size, 7x8 1-2. 
1000 SHEETS TO REAM—aT 60 CENTS, NET. - - - = Corvespondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


nen AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 


Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch'| Furn’g Co.) 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 


Works and Salesroem—} 149-1 51 E. Huron St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


209 page Cataleg just a Free to School People. 


For School use as 
FL AGS! soeeees by State 
w Address: 


OAK HALL CO., 
Boston, - Mass. 











Successor to 
G. W. Simmons & Co., 


—-SPEAKERS— 
For Home and School. 
4 woes, " i 
_DIALO GUE S- 


a ed Live teachers successful 
at canvassing or agency 


work to repre ent our 
publications. Salary and commission. Thisis 
a rare chance for live men who wish to leave 
teaching for permanent and payicg work. 


Address: E. L. KELLOGG personal, 
or East oth Street, New York. 




















I Want to Represent You at 


... TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


Specialties in Penmanship and Kindred 
Subjects Preferred. Address 


A. B. KATKAMIER, Farmington, N. Y 





NEW 
PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. 
No. 556 Fine Points. 


You will like them. 


Works: 
Camden, N. J. 








No. 570 Medium Points, 
Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘sew von.’ 


aking 2 : pre n WRITERS 








~ Gest RBROOK &CO's 


No. 571 Coarse Points. 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious fer advancement rather than those without positions. 


& 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
‘. - - CHICAGO - - 





I EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 
20 Fifth Ave., New York City, 


E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. +* 


355 Wabash Ave., Chic 
N.Y. 25 King St., West Toronto, Can. 
1242 Twelfth St., Washington, D.C. "420 Century B’id’g, Minneapolis, Minn, 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal 


1oo-page Agency Manual! sent free to any address, 


0, Til. 107 Keith & Perry B’id’g, Kansas City, Mo 
728 Cooper B’id’g, Denver, Colo. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of ali Grades with Competent Teachers. 


Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assists 
Send for circulars, 





For Western Positions 








you should write to the 


LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY, 


viz: -ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 





KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL SCHERMEHORN & al 
SUPPLIES. East 14TH STREET 





be devoted entirely to contributions on 


New York. 

Send for Catalogue. 

} Nature «s Human Nature Series § 
S A new Bi-monthly,—Edited by A. E. WINSHIP. 4 
y . 4 
y The October number will be ready about the roth of the month, It will 






5 ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT AT ONCE AS THE EDITION IS LIMITED. ¥ 
¥ Single copies, 0c. Special rates in quantities. Subscription Price, 50c.a year, ¥ 
: - : 
y NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
¥ 3 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. = 
M0086 8e-n6-ne-ns-ee+ne-ne-eden-nene: % 


RURAL SCHOOLS. 


By State Superintendents Mason S. Stone, of Vermont, W. W. Stetson, of 
Maine, T. B. Stockwell. of Rhode Island, and Fred. Gowing, of New 5 
Hampshire, also Dr. C. C. Rounds, formerly principal, Plymouth ; 

N. H. State Normal School, and the Editor, A. E. 


Winship. 


nananaai 











PUTS ANY KIND OF A POINT ON 
ANY KIND OF A PENCIL. 








Child 4 
can use it. SN 
Any Bevel or 
Length of Point. 





Hardened and Tempered Rezor Steel. 
Simplest, strongest and most effective sharpener 
ever made, Can be carried loose in pocket 
Weighs }¢ oz. 


Sample on receipt of 15¢. or 8 
2-cent stamps, 2 shatpeners will be sent on receipt 
of 142-cent stamps. Avery Sharpener guaranteed, 


ABLE & WILLING M’F’G CO., 
2238 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Special Terms to Schools. Agents Wanted. 
“Bishop Jobn H. Vincent, Chancellor of the Chan- 


tauquan System of Educa + > 
b= a name cation, writes: ‘It is an ad. 


Buy of dealer. 





Cwo Great Books. 


I. PRIMARY IDEAL MUSIC BOOK 


96 pages, bound in half cloth. Price, by mail, 35 cents. | 
The rudimental department is simple and thorough. 
The music includes a wide range of subjects and styles. 
The songs are bright and pleasing. It is a standard 
primary work. 


Il, ADVANCED IDEAL MUSIC BOOK. | 


198 pages, bound In linen. Price by mai!, 6 cents. 
This is one of the best prepared boeks for veneeng | 
urposes and chorus work ever published. Itis divided | 
nto departments, and each — is as perfectly | 
done as could well be imagined. Every piece of music | 
is good, every song will be sung and enjoyed. There 
is not a poor page in the book. | 











Special discounts on orders for a dozen or more. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Pubs., 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
| 








New York Educational Bureau has| 
filled positions in 29 States and 
Canada. Recommends teachers 
with care. If you want real assist~| 
ance or first class teachers, try) 
Kellogg’s Bureau. No charge for 
information. Teachers are wanted 
now by H.S. Kellogg, Manager, 6! 
East Ninth St. New York. 








| Arehitectaral Drawing 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, New York. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 





3 EAst 14TH Street. N. Y. 
To correspond with teact ers 
available for positions in the 


WA N T E South and West at 8300 to 


84000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States. 
Address, with stamp, H. N. Robertson, M'g’r 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, 
Tenn, 


School of (Pedagogp---- 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
a 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 
Chancellor. 
e 





Complete professional preparation for those 
who intend to become superintendents, prin- 
cipals, professors in normal schools and teachers 
of higher rank. 


- 

Year begins September 30. 
Scholarships, yielding $250. a year to 
holder. 

New Residence Hall for Women. 

e 

For catalogue address the Dcan 
...EDWARD R. SHAW.... 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N. Y. CITY. 





J. M. OLCOTT,  seapvqvanrens ror 
W.&A.K. Jobnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 


AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer, 
351 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New Yors. 
Yatalogue on application. lmyortations promptly made 








.-CIVIL.. ete, TO STUDENTS 
ENGINEERING [=~ <2 PROFESSIONAL MEN 


Surveying & Mapping | ; YOUNG MEN 






wor bg and others who cannot 
Mostridtiy afford to lose time from 
Machive Dedigu work. Send for Free 
Meebaaleal Drawing Circular and References 
Steam Engineering Stating the Subject you 
(Stat., Loco. &. Mar.) wish to Study, to 
The Internationa! 
yF Correspondence Schools, 


Plumbing & Heating 
Bex 1050Seraaten, la. 


English Branches 





Correspondence=Btudyp. 


The University of Chicago 


offers instruction by correspondence in many de- 
partments, including Pedagogy, Literature, 
Mathematics, Languages, History, ete. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by 
correspondence, but credit will be given for courses 
completed by examination at The University, and thus 
the time of required residence may beshortened. Work 
may be commenced at any time. : 
Special circulars sent on egplieation to THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Division F), The Correspond- 
ence-Study Dept., CHICcaGo. 
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‘Absolutely 


Pure-Deligious-Nutritious- | 
780] The Breakfast Cocoa | 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER*BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 


| THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN, 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 


<< see) «~*For Vertical Writing SF) 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 


VERTICULAR «nD _VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on appli- 
cation to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPIPANY, 


646 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 





LIMITED 




















111 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


47 East roth Street, 
NEW YORK. 





GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Sons. 
pyell printed from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced 
to $1.50, postpatd. 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


r*- The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally handy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
fine paper, attractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid §@ cents each. Send for catalogue and 
circulars for the Me Kay publications. Ask your bookseller. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 23 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN T TEACHERS = $ , 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Sim ple Construction. Always Ready. 
Never Blots. No Better Working Pen Made. A Regular $2.50 Pen. 


Mailed complete to teachers, boxed, with filler, for @1.00. Your money back—if you want it. 


vize..4, LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 3, 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 








, EEE SS Sn Sn me = 
pee Fe eTMEON FOUNTAIN PENIS Oe 











TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
less than cost. It is the result of months of 
patient laber. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 


LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 


the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says, “I have used it in my own case when 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, with 
gratifying results. I have prescribed it for 
many of the various forms of nervous de- 
bility, and it has never failed to do good.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists 








w 
Use any test you like 
and you wiil find the 


wl Caligraph 
~~ Typewriter 










Superior | \- = 
to MM foc 
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other ae 






New Catalogue and pamphlets may be hadon application 





AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


237 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 
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The business department of THE JoURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
‘* Editors of SCHOOL JoURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
should be addressed to E. L. KeELttocc & Co, Do not put editor- 
ial and business items on the same sheet. 


My Pedagogic Creed. III. 
Richard G. Boone. 


In reply to a letter from the editor, Dr. Boone sends the following 
statement: 


In spite of the term’s etymology, one’s creed usually 
includes a good deal that can not be expressed in formal 
theses. Between the belief that takes form in explicit 
judgments and the unquestioned though undefined faith 
that underlies, there are no sharp lines of demarcation. 
The best that one believes eludes statement. The final 
effort to put it into words may be still unsatisfactory. 

Any serious-minded person’s religious creed reveals 
this discrepancy. It is true of political beliefs and per- 
sonal standards of conduct. Like all expression—even 











RICHARD G. BOoNngE, 
President of the Michigan State Normal School at Ypsilanti. 


the best,—of the deepest things of the heart, they are 
compromises. 

Nevertheless one should, having areason for the faith 
that is in him, be able to make an approximate state- 
ment of the essentials of his creed. And, touching edu- 
cation, this I venture, by your invitation to do. 

Education is a natural and inevitable process—a qual- 
ity of the mind, incident to one’s personality, and not 
something transferred or acquired. The child is edu- 
cated whatever be hisenvironment. The process which 
is one of maturing, can not be prevented, though it may 
be hindered and distorted. Scholarship is an umessen- 
tial element, though a very desirable incident and means 
of furthering a wholesome education. 

As a second clause in this statement it is held that 
the world of thing and mind and force and happening is 


the instrument of one’s education, and exists for that 
purpose. Set over against the intelligence of the mind 
is the intelligible world. The happenings of nature are 
meaningful and therefore educative. Its reasonable- 
ness constitutes it the instrument it is. Tracing out 
lines of significance, following up sequences, working 
out interpretations, grouping and relating phenomena 
and experiences—these are the steps in the educational 
process. Scrappy learning, disconnected ideas, are not 
educative or fruitful in development. The child is edu- 
cated whatever the environment, provided only there be 
an environment that has meaning and unity and a pur- 
pose. ‘To trace its laws and enjoy its service and use it 
toward high personal and social ends is the business of 
every one, child and man. The incidental maturing 
process is education. 

As a third part of this creed it is affirmed that there 
is in the child a natural love for knowledge : an impulse 
to unfold that is native and constant and is manifest in 
this craving. 

Between the universe of things and phenomena to be 
known and enjoyed and used, and the mind which is 
fitted to know and enjoy and use, there is a real and 
abiding affinity,—an adaptation of each for the other. 
To the unspoiled child knowledge is attractive, because 
it is knowledge. Primarily it is an impersonal and un- 
selfish affinity. Things invitehim. A world.of happen- 
ings exists for him, and belongs to him, and finds in his 
pleasure and service its only reason for being; whatever 
is, is his opportunity. 

To save this spontaneous and unshamed and many- 
sided interest in things and persons and affairs, and 
make it active in adult years is the great purpose of 
teaching. This interest in knowing is better than know- 
ledge ; as an abiding purpose and an intelligent effort to 
do right chastens a life of mistakes. Better a joyous 
unreserved pleasure in the beautiful than the most criti- 
cal estimate of any individual work of art. Openness of 
mind, and touchableness of heart, effort, experimment,— 
these are at once the condition and the means of matur- 
ing. If these be wanting, the ripest culture stagnates, 
In the unspoiled-child, they are zo¢ wanting,—even in 
the average child—but are often, if not usually, pro- 
nounced and insistent and regenerative. ‘That it is so, 
is the saving fact for the teacher. This internal ur- 
gency of the child is the one reasonable and ever pre- 
sent motive to which appeal may be made. All other 
motives, or so-called motives, are artificial, and on the 
surface, and of transient force. The opportunity of 
every teacher is to find this open door toa child's loves 
and interests. 


Gurernety Fone 


Ypslanti, Mich. 








Correlation of Studies. 


By Wiviiam T. Harris.* 


In the report of the Committee of Fifteen on the cor- 
relation of studies it was partly assumed that the studies 
of the school fall naturally into five co-ordinate groups, 
thus permitting a choice within each group as to the ar- 
rangement of its several topics, some finding a place 
early in the curriculum and others later. These five 
co-ordinate groups were, first, mathematics and physics; 
second, biology, including chiefly the plant and the an- 
imal ; third, literature and art, including chiefly the 
study of literary works of art ; fourth, grammar and the 
technical and scientific study of language, leading to 
such branches as logic and psychology ; fifth, history 
and the study of sociological, political, and social insti- 
tutions. Each one of these groups, it was assumed, 
should be represented in the curriculum at all times by 
some topic suited to the age and previous training of 
the pupil. This would be demanded by the two kinds 
of correlation defined in that report as (1) “ symmetri- 
cil whole of studies in the world of human learning,” 
and (2) “the psychological symmetry, or the whole 
mind.” 

The first period of school education is education for 
culture and education for the purpose of gaining com- 
mand of the conventionalities of intelligence. These 
conventionalities are such arts as reading, and writing, 
and the use of figures, technicalities of maps, dictiona- 
ries, the art of drawing, and all of those semi-mechani- 
cal facilities which enable the child to get access to the 
intellectual conquests of the race. Later on in the 
school course, when the pupil passes out of his element- 
ary studies, which partake more of the nature of prac- 
tice than of theory, he comes in the secondary school 
and the college to the study of science and the technic 
necessary for its preservation and communication, All 
these things belong to the first stage of school instruc- 
tion, the aim of which is culture. On the other hand, 
post-graduate work and the work of professional schools 
have not the aim of culture so much as the aim of fit- 
ting the person for a special vocation. In the post- 
graduate work of universities the demand is for origi- 
nal investigation in special fields. In the professional 
school the student masters the elements of a particular 
practice, learning its theory and its art. 

It is in the first part of education—the schools for 
culture—that the five co-ordinate branches should be 
represented in a symmetrical manner. It is not to be 
thought that a course of university study, or that of a 
professional school should be symmetrical. The study 
of special fields of learning should come after a course 
of study for culture has been pursued in which the sym- 
metrical whole of human learning and the symmetrical 
whole of the soul are considered. From the primary 
school, therefore, on through the academic course of 
the college, there should be symmetry, and five co-ordi- 
nate groups of studies represented at each part of the 
course, at least in each year, although perhaps not 
throughout each part of the year. 

Commencing with the outlo»k of the child upon the 
world of nature, it has been found that arithmetic or 
mathematical study furnishes the first scientific key to 
the existence ot bodies and their various motions. 
Mathematics in its pure form, as arithmetic, algebra, 





*From report of U. S. Commissioner Harris for 1893-94, issued recently. 
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geometry, and the application of the analytical method, 
as well as mathematics applied to matter and force or 
statics and dynamics, furnishes the peculiar study that 
gives to us, whether as children or as men, the command 
of nature in this, its quantitative aspect. Mathematics 
furnishes the instrument, the tool of thought, which 
gives us power in this realm. But useful, nay essential, 
as this mathematical or quantitative study is for this 
first aspect of nature, it is limited to it, and should not 
be applied to the next phase of nature, which is that of 
organic life; for we must not study in the growth of 
the plant simply the mechanical action of forces, but 
we must subordinate everything quantitative and math- 
ematical to the principle of life or movement according 
to internal purpose or design. The principle of life or 
biology 1s no substitute, on the other hand, for the math- 
ematical or quantitative study. The forces, heat, light, 
electricity, magnetism, galvanism, gravitation, inorganic 
matter—all these things are best studied from the math- 
ematical point of view. The superstitious savage, how- 
ever, imposes upon the inorganic world the principle of 
biology. He sees the personal effort of spirits in winds 
and storms, in fire and flowing streams. He substitutes 
for mathematics the principle of life, and looks in the 
movement of inanimate things for an indwelling soul. 
This is the animistic standpoint of human culture—the 
su stitution of the biologic method of looking at the 
world for the quantitative or mathematical view. 

The second group includes whatever is organic in 
nature—especially studies relating to the plant and the 
animal—the growth of material for food and clothing, and 
in a large measure for means of transportation and cul- 
ture. This study of the organic phase of nature forms 
a great portion of the branch of study known as geog- 
raphy in the elementary school. Geography takes up 
also some of the topics that belong to the mathematical 
or quantitative view of nature, but it takes them up into 
a new combination with a view to show how they are 
related to organic life—to creating and supplying the 
needs of the plant, animal,and man. There is, it is true, 
a“ concentration ” in this respect that the mathematical 
or quantitative appears in geography as subordinated to 
the principle of organic life, for the quantitative— 
namely, inorganic matter and the forces of the solar 
system—appear as presuppositions of life. Life uses 
this as material out of which to organize its structures. 
The plant builds itself a structure of vegetable cells, 
transmutiog what 1s inorganic into vegetable tissue ; so, 
too, the animal builds over organic and inorganic sub- 
stances, drawing from the air and water and from inor- 
ganic salts and acids, and by use of heat, light, and elec- 
tricity converting vegetable tissue into animal tissue. 
The revelation of the life principle in plant and animal 
is not a mathematical one ; itis not a mechanism moved 
by pressure from without or by attraction from within ; 
it is not a mere displacement oran aggregation, or any- 
thing of that sort. In so far as it is organic, there is a 
formative principle which originates motion and modi- 
fies the inorganic materials and the mere dynamic forces 
of nature, giving them special form and direction, so as 
to build up vegetable or animal structures. 

Kant defined organism as something within which 
every part is both means and end to all the other parts; 
all the other parts function in building up or develop- 
ing each part, and each part in its turn is a means for 
the complete growth of every other part. These two 
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phases of nature, the inorganic and the organic, exhaust 
the entire field. Hence a quantitative study conducted 
in pure and applied mathematics and biology (or the 
study of life in its manifestations) covers nature. 

It has been asked whether drawing does not belong 
to a separate group in the course of study, and whether 
manual training is not a study co-ordinate with history 
and grammar. There area number of branches of study 
such as drawing, manual training, physical culture, and 
the like, which ought to be taught in every well regu- 
lated school, but they will easily find a place within the five 
groups so far as their intellectual co-efficients are con- 
cerned. Drawing, for instance. may belong to art or es- 
thetics on one side, but practically it is partly physical 
training with a view to skill in the hand and eye, and 
partly mathematical with a view to the production of geo- 
metric form. Asa physical training its rationale is to be 
found in physiology, and hence it belongs in this respect 
to the second phase of the study of nature As relating 
to the production of form it belongs to geometry and 
trigonometry and arithmetic, or the first phase of nature, 
the inorganic. Asrelatingto art or the esthetic, it be- 
longs to the third group of studies, within which litera- 
ture is the main discipline. 

But besides literature there are architecture, sculpt- 
ure, painting, and music to be included in the esthetic 
or art group of studies. Manual training, on the other 
hand, relates to the transformation of material such as 
wood or stone or other minerals into structures for hu- 
man use, namely, for architecture and for machines. 
It is clear enough that the rationale of all this is to be 
found in mathematics, hence manual training does not 
furnish a new principle different from that found in the 
first or the second study relating to nature. 

The first study relating to human nature, as con- 
trasted with mere organic and inorganic nature, is litera- 
ture. Literature, as the fifth and highest of the fine 
arts, reveals human nature in its intrinsic form. It may 
be said in general that a literary work of art, a poem, 
whether lyric, dramatic, or epic, or a prose work of art, 
such as a novel, or a drama, reveals human nature in its 
height and depth. It shows the growth of a feeling or 
sentiment first into a conviction and then into a deed ; 
feelings, thoughts, and deeds are thus connected by a 
literary work of art in such a way as to explain a com: 
plete genesis of human action. Moreover, in a literary 
work of art there is a revelation of man as a member of 
social institutions. 

The nucleus of the literary work of art is usually an 
attack of the individual upon some one of the social in- 
Stitutions of which he is a member, namely, a collision 
with the state, with civil society, or with the church. 
This collision furnishes an occason for either a comic or 
a tragic solution. The nature of the individual and of 
his evolution of feeling into thoughts and deeds is 
shown vividly upon the background of institutions and 
social life. The work of art, whether music, painting, 
sculpture, or architecture, belongs to the same group as 
literature, and it is obvious that the method in which 
the work of art should be studied is not the method 
adopted as applicable to inorganic nature or to organic 
nature. The physiology of a plant or an animal, and 
the habits and modes of growth and peculiarities of ac- 
tion on the part of plants and animals, are best compre- 
hended by a different method of study from that which 
should be employed in studying the work of art. 
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The work of art has a new principle, one that tran- 
scends life. It is the principle of responsible individu- 
ality and the principle of free subordination on the part 
of the individual to a social whole. It is in fact the ex- 
ercise of original responsibility in opposition to a social 
whole, and the consequent retribution or other reaction 
that makes the content of the work of art. Further 
discussion is not necessary to show how absurd would 
be a purely mathematical treatment, or a biological 
treatment, of a work of art. Mathematics and biology 
must enter into a consideration of works of art only in 
a very subordinate degree. It would be equally absurd 
to attempt to apply the method in which a work of art 
should be studied to the study of an organic form or to 
the study of inorganic matter and forces. 

The next co-ordinate branch includes grammar and 
language, and studies allied to it, such as logic and psy- 
chology. In the elementary school we have only gram- 
mar. Grammar treats of the structure of language ; 
there is a mechanical side to it in orthography, and a 
technical side to it in etymology and syntax. But one 
cannot call grammar in any peculiar sense a formal 
study any more than he can apply the same epithet to 
one of the natural sciences. Natural science deals with 
the laws of material bodies and forces. Laws are forms 
of acting or of being, and yet by far the most important 
content of natural science 1s stated in the laws which it 
has discovered. So in the studies that relate to man 
the forms of human speech are very important. All 
grammatical studies require a twofold attitude of the 
mind, one toward the sign and one toward the significa- 
tion ; the shape of a letter or the form of a word or the 
peculiarity of a vocal utterance, these must be attended 
to, but they must be at once subordinated to the signifi- 
cance of the hidden thought which has become revealed 
by the sign or utterance. 

The complexity of grammatical study is seen at once 
from this point of view. It isa double act of the will 
focusing the attention upon two different phases at 
ence, namely, upon the natural phase and the spiritual 
phase, and the fusion of the two in one. Looking at 
this attitude of the mind, at this method of grammati- 
cal study, we see at once how different it all is from the 
attitude of the mind in the study of a work of art. In 
grammar we should not look to an evolution of a feel- 
ing into a thought ora deed ; that would be entirely out 
of place. But we must give attention to the literal and 
prosaic word written or spoken, and consider it as an 
expression of a thought. We must note the structure 
of the intellect as revealed in this form. The word is a 
part of speech, having some one of the many functions 
which the word can fulfil in expressing a thought. 
Deeper down than grammatical structure is the logical 
structure, and this is a more fundamental revelation of 
the action of pure mind. Logic is, in fact, a part of 
psychology. Opening from one door toward another, we 
pass on our way from orthography, etymology,and syntax 
tologic and to psychology. All the way we use the same 
method ; we use the sign or manifestation as a means 
of discovering the thought and the scientific classifica- 
tion of the thought. 

Much has been said in the report of the Committee of 
Fifteen on the abuse of grammar in the study of liter- 
ary works of art. The method of grammar leads to 
wonderful insight into the nature of reason itself.  t is 
this insight which it gives us into our methods of think- 
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ing and of uttering our thoughts that furnishes the justi- 
fication for grammar as one of the leading studies in the 
curriculum. Its use in teaching correct speaking and 
writing is always secondary to this higher use, which 
is to make conscious in man the structure of his think- 
ing and expression. Important as it is, however, when 
it is substituted for the method of studying art, it be- 
comes an abuse. It is a poor way to study Shakespeare, 
Milton, Chaucer, and the Bible to grammatically parse 
them or analyze them, or to devote the time to their 
philological peculiarities, the history of the development 
of their language, or such matters. The proper method 
of studying the work of art is not a substitute for that 
in grammar ; it does not open the windows of the mind 
toward the logical, philological, or psychological struc- 
ture of human thought and action. 

There is a fifth co ordinate group of studies, namely, 
that of history. History looks to the formation of the 
state as the chief of human institutions, The develop- 
ment of states, the collisions of individuals with the 
state, the collisions of the states with one another— 
these form the topicof history. The method of historic 
study is different from that in grammatical study and 
also from that in the study of literary and other works 
of art. Still more different is the method of history 
from those employed in the two groups of studies re- 
lating to nature, namely, the mathematical and biologi- 
cal metheds. The history of literature and science has 
many examples of misapplications of method. For in- 
stance, Buckle, in his History of Civilization, has en- 
deavored to apply the biological method and to some ex- 
tent that of physics. apparently thinking that the meth- 
ods of natural science, which are so good in their appli- 
cation to organic and inorganic -nature, are likewise 
good for application within the realm of human nature. 
The reader of Buckle will remember, for instance, that 
the superstitious character of the Spanish people is ex- 
plained by him as due to the frequency of earthquakes 
in the Peninsula. In selecting a physical cause for ex- 
plaining a spiritual effect, Mr. Buckle passed over the 
most obvious explanation, which is this: The people of 
Spain were for many centuries on the marches or boun- 
daries of Christian civilization and over against a Mos- 
lem civilization. Wherever there is a borderland be- 
tween two conflicting civilizations—a difference either 
political or religious—there is a sharpening of the 
minds of the people so far as to produce the effect of 
opposition and bigotry. A continual effort to hold one’s 
religious belief uncontaminated by the influence of a 
neighboring people leads to narrowness and to a super- 
stitious adherence to forms. Narrowness and bigotry 
in religion are the foes to science and the friends to all 
manner of superstitutions. 

Mr. Buckle’s work has interested people very much 
because it is an attempt to bring the methods of natu- 
ral science into the study of human history. But it can- 
not be regarded as anything more than an example of 
the attempt to substitute for the true method in his- 
tory a method good only in another province. 

In biology the whole animal is not fully revealed in 
each of his members, although, as stated in Kant’s defi- 
nition, each part is alike the means and the end for all 
the others. The higher animals and plants show the 
greatest difference between parts and whole. But in 
history it is the opposite ; the lower types exhibit the 
greatest difference between the social whole and the in- 
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dividual citizen. The progress in history is toward 
freedom of the individual and local self-government, 
In the highest organisms of the state, therefore, there 
is a greater similarity between the individual and the 
national whole to which he belongs. The individual 
takes a more active part in governing himself. The 
state becomes more and more an instrument of self- 
government in his hands. In the lowest states the gi- 
gantic personality of the social whole is all and all, and 
the individual personality is null, except in case of the 
supreme ruler and in the few associated with him. 

The method of history keeps its gaze fixed upon the 
development of the social whole and the progress which 
it makes in realizing within its citizens the freedom of 
the whole. This method, it is evident enough, is differ- 
ent from those in literature and grammar ; different 
also from the biological and the mathematical methods. 
In history we see how the little selves or individuals 
unite to form the big self or the nation. The analogies 
to this found in biology, namely, the combination of in- 
dividual cells into the entire vegetable or animal organ- 
ism, are all illusive so far as furnishing a clew to the 
process of human history. 

From the above considerations it is possible to see 
what is the relation of this inquiry into educational val- 
ues to the questions of child study and other topics in 
psychology, as well as to the Herbartian principle of in- 
terest. First and foremost the teacher of the school 
has before him this question of the branches of learning 
to be selected. These must be discovered by looking 
at the grown man in civilization rather than at the child. 
The child has not yet developed his possibilities. The 
child first shows what he is truly and internally when he 
becomes a grown man. The child is the acorn. The 
acorn reveals what it is in the oak only after a thou- 
sand years. So man has revealed what he is, not in the 
cradle, but in the great world of human history and lit- 
erature and science. He has written out his nature 
upon the blackboard of the universe. 

In order to know what there is in the human will we 
look into Plutarch’s Parallel Lives. To see what man 
has done in philosophy we read Plato, Aristotle, Leib- 
nitz, and Hegel. For science we look to the Newtons 
and Darwins. We do not begin, therefore, with child 
study in our school education. But next after finding 
these great branches of human learning we consider the 
child, and how to bring him from his possibility to his 
reality. Then it becomes essential to study the child 
and his manner of evolution. We must discover which 
of its interests are already on the true road toward hu- 
man greatness. We must likewise discover which ones 
conflict with the highest aims, and especially what in- 
terests there are that, although seemingly in conflict 
with the highest ends of man, are yet really tributary to 
human greatness, leading up to it by winding routes. 
All these are matters of child study, but they all pre- 
suppose the first knowledge, namely, the knowledge of 
the doings of mature humanity. There can be no step 
made in rational child study without keeping in view 
constantly these questions of the five co-ordinate groups 
of study.—From “ Report of Com. of Education.” 
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National Educational Association meets at Milwaukee, 
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The Educator Must Lead. 


In a brief, but extremely suggestive article on 
“Goethe’s Pedagogics,” contributed to the October 
number of the Aindergarten Magazine, Dr. William T. 
Harris invites attention to what he calls “ the theory of 
arrested development,” 7. ¢., “the influence of school 
work to fit the pupil in permanent habits of mind ona 
lower plane and stop progressive development into 
higher activities of mind.” The advocates of “ thor- 
oughness,” “ more drill,” etc., in the rudimentary stud- 
ies, might wel! sit down and ponder over this doctrine. 

Dr. Harris also shows by the example of “ Wilhelm 
Meister” that it is by no means sufficient for a teacher 
to discover the natural tendencies of a child and give 
them full swing, because “they may be wrong tenden- 
cies, and if made permanent ... . may 
wreck the whole life.” 

The following words of Dr. Harris are particularly apt 
at this time when the mists of sentimentality and anti- 
nomianism are filling the educational air: 


‘Education causes the pupil to put on models of behavior not 
his own, but ideals which he should realize in himself. At first 
there is a greut difference between the real character of the pupil 
and the ideal which he is made to impersonate. He acts better 
than his impulses and desires. His desires are childish, often in 
bad taste and sometimes immoral. But he represses his own 
feelings and tendencies and assumes an ethical ideal, acting it 
after the manner that an actor plays his part. By-and-by this 
ideal which he assumes becomes to him a second nature and he 
is then educated.” 


In other words, not the child is to lead, but the edu- 
cator whose mind is enlightened by the experience of 
the race and whose heart is filled with a conscious ideal 
which he desires to implant into the child’s soul, so that 
the latter may grow up as fit member of that civiliza- 
tion in which he has to take his part and which one day 
he may be called upon to advance. 


» 
Child Study. 


PRODUCTS Of CHILD THOUGHT. 


In a compact volume of 500 pages Mr. James Sully 

gives a large amount of interesting matter concerning 
children. They are disposed to regard all they see as 
being solid. Then they will touch shadows and sun- 
light on the wall. One child gathered sunlight in her 
hand and put it on her face; she also wished to wash 
some black smoke ; she asked to be lifted up high so 
she could see the wind. Another girl aged nine said 
she would like to live in Milbury and gave as a reason 
that “there was such a lot of wind there ; it’s all blowing 
that way.” 
_ Some children in London on being asked what things 
in the room were alive said the smoke and the fire. An- 
other child wanted to give a biscuit to a locomotive. 
This idea that moving things have life is shared by sav- 
ages who took a moving steamer fora biganimal, A boy 
finding a cushion he was sitting on slipping from under 
him declared it was alive. Another declared her hoop was 
alive ; “it is so sensible ; it goes when I want it to.” 

This tendency to consider things alive leads to their 
conceiving them as able to grow. A boy remarked that 
his stick would grow bigger. As to causes of motion, a 
boy said he accounted for the wind’s moving by re- 
ferring it to two trees that swayed back and forth, 

The impressive phenomena of thunder and lightning 
are variably explained by children; thunder, one thought, 
was God growing angry, or by his walking heavily on 
the floor of heaven, or by his hammering, or by his hav- 
ing his coals run in. Lightning was attributed to God's 
burning the gas quickly or as striking many matches 
at once. 

A case is given of a child who had heard of an earth- 
quake and asking if it was likely to occur there. Her 
brother said, ‘“‘ Why no, they don't have earthquakes in 
little towns like this.” 

A little boy did not want to be put to bed in a certain 
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room “because there were so many dreams there.” 
This reflects the early thought of the race which gave 
a reality to the things seen in dreams, 

A little girl of three said to her mother: “ When I am 
a big girl and you are a little girl I shall whip you just 
as you whipped me now.” The idea that persons will 
grow small when they grow old seems to be common to 
children, ~ One child asked, “ Do people turn back into 
babies when they get quite old?” Mr. Sully asks if 
our playful way of calling children “little old men” 
does not aid to this conclusion. 

The origin of human beings is a matter he puzzles 
over. One asked his mother, ‘‘Mamma where did I tum 
from?” And then he replied, “Mamma did buy me 
inshop.”” Another seeing the sign “ Families supplied,” 
begged his mother to get him a baby—thinking that the 
shop could supply anything. 

About his body there is much speculation. A little 
girl thought it was the little hairs in her eyelids coming 
against the lids that made her sleepy. Ata later stage 
the head becomes a principal portion of the bodily seif ; 
when he learns that we think with our brains he sup- 
poses the thoughts travel down to the mouth when we 
speak. A child shut its eyes and told its mother she 
could not see her ; her mother said, “I can see you but 
you cannot see me.” The child said, “You can see my 
body but not me.” The same child when playing with 
her dolls said, “ Mother, am I real or only a pretend 
like my doll?” This child took compassion on the poor 
autumn leaves dying on the ground. 


ca 
For the Pupils’ Use. 


THE OPOSSUM. 


This can be used as a topic exercise by a pupil; the drawing can be put 
on the blackboard if preferred ; it will be excellent fora Friday afternoon ex- 
ercise. Such exercises impart information to the entire school ; they give 
courage and power of statement to pupils. 

The opossum is an exceedingly intelligent animal ; it 
is nocturnal in its habits; it eats bird’s eggs, young 
squirrels, berries, and certain roots that have a good 
taste. It is very destructive of young chickens and it 
knows which are tender, it never selects an old hen. 
It hss the power to feign death ; and many have been 
deceived ; leaving it for dead they have come back to 
find it gone. You might be deceived by it. May beat 
it, kick it, cuff it, knock it about, throw it many feet in 
the air and let it fall heavily to the ground without 
effecting an apparent muscle quiver or moving of the 
chest. One may poke it with a sharp knife, pierce it 
with needles or pins, force open its jaws to breaking ; 
still will it give forth no outcry or offer any evidence of 
life. Nothing can be more complete, than this simula- 
tion of death. On one occasion, one barrel after another 
ofa six-shooter, was fired off in quick succession, within 
an inch of the ear of a death feigning ‘possum without 
exciting in it a single impulse of life. 

Another peculiarity of the opossum is that like the 
hibernating animals, it gathers a great amount of fat- 
ness towards the approach of winter ; but it does not 
hibernate. It may be found any night during the cold 
season gathering the fruit of the persimmon or wander- 
in the woods in search of nutriment. With the approach 
of spring the fatty deposit begins to disappear. The 
young are born in an immature state,being both blind and 
deaf and are from thirteen to eighteen in number and are 
immediately transferred to the pouch of the mother, 
where they remain about four weeks, when they make 
short excursions into the outer world, gradually extend- 
ing them for about a week, and then desert the shelter- 
ing pocket altogether. When they first take lodgement 
they are scarcely an inch 1n length, the tail included, 
but when they emerge they are nearly as large as rats. 

This distinguishes them as belonging to the marsupial 
class, like the kangaroo. 
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Arithmetic in the Kansas City Schools. 


Much has been said and written about arithmetic in 
the Kansas city ward schools. I dont know why this is 
so, for it is in no way unique. Other schools in other 
places have the same books, have as bright children, as 
efficient teachers and in many instances, I doubt not, as 
wonderful results. 

The arithmetic wave struck us the year of the World's 
fair. There may have been isolated cases where 
some one was doing special work along the line of 
numbers prior to this time,—but nothing was heard of 
it. 

Our principals and teachers generally visited the 
Chicago schools in 1893—or if not it was their loss, and 
enough did to become infected by the arithmetic fever 
that was well developed there (especially in the 
school at 24th and Michigan avenue, under the super- 
vision of William Speer), the contagion of which they 
communicated to the other teachers in this city. 

And the enthusiasm spread. All of the schools en- 
tered the race and kept in, while three schools led neck 
and neck. These three are the Morse, Principal Bige- 
ley ; the Humboldt, Principal Longan ; and the Scarritt, 
Principal Hisey. I have named these schools alpha- 
betically, not meaning to give precedence to any one. 
Each has made a reputation for his school in this one 
branch and it would require an expert to differentiate 
as to quantity and quality. 

To the ordinary observer it would seem that their 
method is to present to the learner a sort of triune idea 
of unity—its divisibility, and its multiplicity, or better, 
its multeity. The child learns one, the parts of one, 
and two, three, four, ones. 

In a rural school a few weeks ago, a teacher gave as 
a reason for not teaching the child the fractional parts 
of one, after he had taught one, that his patrons would 
think he was losing time and would discharge him if 
his pupils couldn’t count and write the figures up to 25 
by the end of the first week. Asked if the child under- 
stood that ro was ten ones, and that 10 meant nine ones 
more than one, he said he thought the child understood 
that ten came after nine and that was enough. 

But that isn’t enough and in our schools the greatest 
effort is made to have the children start right. To get 
the relation of numbers from the first. The youngest 
child can take the liquid measures in his hands, dip 
water with them until he sees the relation of the pint 
to the gallon and directly he knows one and one-eighth of 
one. And so on from the concrete to the abstract. 
The children learn fractions and denominate numbers 
from the very first and the time usually spent in the 
arithmetic can be materially shortened. The subject 
of percentage has no terrors, for it has gone right along 
with denominate numbers and fractions, it being quite 
as easy to recognize 33} per cent. of a yard as 4 of a 
yard or as 1 foot. 

The following is a number lesson in the first grade 
seen at the Scarritt school : 























Teacher.—Look at the upper half of the oblong. Look at the 
little oblong in the middle of the lower half. In the upper right 
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corner. In the lower part of the left third, etc. This is what 
part of the right third ? 

Pupil.—lit is one-half of the right third. 

7.—This sixth is what part of the upper half? 

P.—It is one-third of the upper half. 

7T.—Look at the left third and the middle third. The sixth in 
the upper left corner is what part of the two-thirds ? 

P.—It is one-fourth of the two-thirds. 

7.—Erase one sixth. Look at the five-sixths that are left. 
Erase another sixth, Now with a heavy line put back what you 
have erased. Look at the sixth in the upper right corner. What 
part is it of the right third, of the half, of the two-thirds, of the 
five-sixths, and of the entire oblong ? 

P.—That sixth in the upper right corner is one-half of the 
right third, one-third of the half, one-fourth of two-thirds, 
one-fifth of five-sixths, and one-sixth of the entire oblong. 

7.—Compare five-sixths with each of the other parts. 

P.— Five-sixths are five one-sixths, five halves of one-third, 
five-thirds of one-half, five-fourths of two thirds and five-sixths 
of the entire oblong. 


The pupils are trained to see relations and questioned 
until they do, no matter how long it takes, and then 
drilled, drilled, drilled. 

The proof that it isn’t mere rote work with them, is 
that they have stood every test that has yet been tried. 
They certainly see the relations of the parts to the 
whole. 

In the Humboldt school the following is a lesson in 
the first grade, 64 months in school : 


Q.—In eight-eighths of a gallon of water there are how many 
gallons of water ? 

Joy H—In eight-eighths of a gallon of water there is one gal- 
lon of water. 

Q.—In eight-eighths of a gallon of water there are how many 
one-fourths ? 

Louisa.—In eight-eighths of a gallon of water there are four 
one-fourths of a gallon of water. 

Q.—In six-eighths of a gallon of water there are how many 
one- fourths of a gallon of water ? 

Olga.—In six-eighths of a gallon of water there are three one- 
fourths of a gallon of water. 

Q.—In one-half of a gallon of water there are how many one- 
fourths of.a gallon of water? 

Freda.—tin one-half of a gallon of water there are two one- 
fourths of a gallon of water. 

Q.—In one-half of a gallon of water there are how many one- 
eighths ? 

Anna. In one-half of a gallon of water there are four one- 
eighths of a gallon of water. 

Q.—One-eighth of a gallon of water taken from one-half of a 
gallon of water leaves what ? 

Freda.—One-eighth of a gallon of water taken from one-half 
of a gallon of water leaves three-eighths of a gallon of water. 

Q.—One-fourth of a gallon of water taken from one-half of a 
gallon of water leaves one-fourth of a gallon of water. 

Q.—One-eighth of a gallon of water taken from one-f»urth of 
a gallon of water leaves what ? 

Joy L.—One-eighth of a gallon of water taken from one-fourth 
of a gallon of water leaves one-eighth of a gallon of water. 

Q.—One-fourth of a gallon of water taken from five-eighths of 
a gal'on of water leaves what ? 

Freda.--One-fourth of a gallon of water taken trom five-eighths 
of a gallon of water leaves three-eighths of a gallon of water. 

Q.—One-fourth of a gallon taken from seven-eighths of a gal- 
lon leaves what? 

Charley.—One-fourth of a gallon taken from seven-eighths of 
a gallon leaves five-eighths of a gallon. 

Q.—One-half and one-fourth are what ? 

Olga.—One-half and one-fourth are three-fourths. 

Q.—One-fourth and one-eighth are what ? 

Olga.—One-fourth and one-eighth are three-eighths. 
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Q.—Three-eighths and one-fourth are what ? 

Jim.—Three-eighths and one-fourth are five-eighths. 

Q.— Five-eighths and one-fourth are what ? 

Charley: Five-eighths and one-fourth are seven eighths. 

Q. In six eighths there are how many one-eiyhths ? 

Charley : In six-eighths there are six one-eighths., 

Q. In six-eighths there how many one-fourths? 

Freda: In six-eighths there are three one-fourths. 

Q. In one-half there are how many one-eighths ? 

Isy: In one-half there are four one-eighths. 

Q. In one-fourth there are how many one-eighths ? 

Boyd: In one-fourth there are two one-eighths. 

Q. In six-eighths there are how many three-eighths ? 

Freda: In six-eighths there are two three-eighths., 

Q. One-fourth taken from one-half leaves what? 

Charley: One-fourth taken from one-half leaves one-fourth. 

Q. One-half taken from three-fourths leaves what ? 

Boyd: One-half taken from three-fourths leaves one-fourth. 

Q. One-fourth taken from seven-eighths leaves what ? 

Joy ZL: One-fourth taken from  seven-eighths leaves five- 
eighths. 

Q. One-fourth taken from five-eighths leaves what ? 

Anna: One-fourth taken from five-eighths leaves three- 
eighths. 

Teacher : Tell the number of gallons in each number of pints 
you see in the table. 





3 pt. In 3 pints there are three-eights of a gallon. 

4 pt. "s pints there are four-eighths or one-half of a gal- 
on. 

5 pt. In 5 pints there are five-eighths of a gallon, 

8 pt. In 8 pints there is one gallon. 

6 pt. > gal. In 6 —_ there are six-eighths or three-fourths of a 
gallon. 

2 pt. In 2 pints there are two-eighths or one-fourth of a 
gallon. 

7 pt. | In 7 pints there are seven-eighths of a gallon. 

I pt. | In 1 pint there is one-eighth of a gallon. 


Teacher: You may tell the number of gallons in each num- 
ber of quarts you see in the table. 


5 qt. ( In 5 quarts there are one and one-fourth gallons. 

3 qt. In 3 quarts there are three-fourths of a gallon. 

I qt. In 1 quart there is one-fourth of a gallon. 

6 qt. In 6 quarts there are six-fourths or one and one-half 
gallons. 

8 qt. } gal. In 8 quarts there two gallons. 

4 qt. In 4 quarts there is one gallon. 

7 qt. In 7 quarts there are one and three-fourths gallons. 

2 qt. —- quarts there are two-fourths or one-half of a gal- 
on. 





Teacher ; You may tell the number of bushels in each num- 
ber of pecks you see in the table. 


3pk.( In 3pecks there are three-fourths of a bushel. 

7 pk. | In 7 pecks there are one and three-fourths of a bushel. 
9 pk. In 9 pecks there are two and one-fourth bushels. 

4pk. | In 4 pecks there is one bushel. 

6 pk. { bu. In 6 pecks there are one and one-half bushels. 

8 pk. | In 8 pecks there are two bushels. 

5 pk. In 5 pecks there are one and one-fourth bushels. 

I pk, | In 1 peck there is one-fourth of a bushel. 


In all of the number work of the lower grades visual- 
ization leads memory. It is the natural method. 

The following is a pretty lesson from a class in the 
second grade in the Hamilton school : 


(Pupils explain division by diagram if called upon to do so.) 
++i=? John: } is contained in } one-half times. 


t}=? } is contained in § one and one-fourth times. 
ri=? } is contained in } two-thirds times. 

i= } is contained in 3 one-sixth times. 

th? } is contained in two and one-third times. 
t-i=? ? is contained in } one-third times. 

i=? 3 is contained in $ one-half times. 


Q. Some child tell me the fractional parts of a foot. 

Aimee: 1 inch is yy of a foot; 2 inches are .4 equals } of a 
foot ; 3 inches are ,4, equals } of a foot; 4 inches are ,‘, equals 
4 of a foot; 5 inches are *, of a foot ; 6 inches are yy equals } of 
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a foot; 7 inches are yy of a foot; 8 inches are #5 equals j of a 
foot ; 9 inches are ,*, equals } of a foot ; 10 inches are 4 equals § 
of a foot ; 11 inches are 4} of a foot; 12 inches are 1 foot. 

Q. Class may add } of a foot and } of a foot. 

Class: 4 foot is +‘, foot, } foot is 4, foot and ;, and {, are 
Ty foot. 

Q. } foot and 4 of a foot are how much? 

Class: % of a foot are %, and } of a foot is ,, and 5 and +4 
are 4}. 

Q. $%of afoot and } of a foot are how much? 

Class: % of a foot are +f, and } of a foot is 44, and ,*, and 
se are It. 

Q. +f a foot and } of a foot are how much? 

Class: } of a foot is yy, and of a foot is 4, and 44, and ,y 
are +‘, equals 5 of a foot. 

Q. Add ,, of a foot and ¥, of a foot. 

John: y of a foot are 4, and yj, of a foot are {4,, and 4, ard 
+z equals 1 foot. 


Many of ourschools use Baldwin’s primary arithmetic, 
in the lower grades. The work is placed on the black- 
board by the teacher, the pupils’ part being experi- 
mental and oral. The work is largely concrete and a 
child who has accomplished the five steps, is ready for 
any higher arithmetic. It should be called the Rational 
Method of Arithmetic. With Baldwiu and a strong in- 
fusion of teacher there is no reason why glorious results 
may not be accomplished anywhere. 


In order to insure quick results children should be 
taught to experiment and develop facts for themselves 
from the first, as it is hazardous to wait until their 
minds have become incapable of ready perception by 
too much musing on processes. I gave the following 
table taken from work done in the fifth grade in the 
Linwood school in this city, to a class of boys that had 
finished the arithmetic in a town a hundred miles from 
here, and they couldn’t do anything with it. 
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+z is what ¢ of one and each of its parts? 

vr=419% of 1 

Ps=451r% of 14 

fr=50% of § 

2=555% of 3 

yp =62)% Of § 

Tr=714% of yy 

Py=83}% of 4, etc. 
The reason being, that they had received no drill in 

anything of the kind. Mrs. HFERMANS. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


r 
Towards the Setting Sun. 


’Tis said that every land has its season, a time when nature smiles to all 
her scenic beauty. Mexico and California have opened their doors for 
the winter travel that seeks a milder and more genial clime. The Southern 
Railway, ‘‘ Piedmont Air Line,” in connection with the Southern Pacific, 
via New Orleans, offers the most attractive route. Taking a southerly 
course, no snow or ice, where the winds are soft and mellow and the very 
air coaxes one to revel among the thousand charms of nature. The South- 
ern Pullman Vestibuled Limited, operated solid between New York and 
New Orleans the year round, is one of the finest equipped vestibuled trains, 
carrying dining and sleeping cars, and, after November 9, the Sunset Lim- 
ited will resume its schedules to connect, thus giving the most superb ser- 
vice between New York and the Pacific coast. For further information call 
on or address General Eastern Office Southern R'y, 271 Broadway. 
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In looking back to the days of Horace Mann, as we 
are prone to this centennial year of his birth, one is 
struck by the want of faith in him and his ideas, not 
only by his generation, but by the teachers especially. 
A few only saw that this man, who declared the teach- 
ers were ignorant and taught by wrong methods, and 
left untaught the things they should teach, was speak- 
ing the plain truth. The fact will go down to posterity 
that the teachers wanted to hear no such truths ; they 
wanted no lectures nor addresses on education ; they 
were satisfied with things as they were. He was, with 
few exceptions, rejected by the teachers of Boston. 
This is only alluded to here to beg that we of this gen- 
eration shall not make a similar mistake. Why must 
the teacher forever be an obstructionist instead of a pro- 
gressionist ? 





There are certain subjects that have not come before 
educational associations for debate yet, but the time is 
coming when they will be. The nearest approach has 
been to put character forward as the main object of 
teaching. Are these subjects more needful of consider- 
ation than what may be termed steadiness, uprightness, 
truth-pursuing? Let us look around. This land of 
the free and home of the brave yielded 7,500 homicides 
in 1895 ; certainly a horrible crop of manslaughters and 
murders. We have sixty millions of population; Eng- 
land has forty millions. Weare taught to despise Eng- 
land, yet 250 homicides were committed there in 1895. 

What is wanting in the American character to produce 
this awful result? In what way can the 400,000 teach- 
ers work to overcome this reckless wickedness? Cer- 
tainly it devolves on the teacher to “lend a hand” in 
slaying this madness, There is a spirit in the class- 
rooms this very day that ought not to exist, brought 
probably from the homes, where the children come and 
go; nurtured by much of the literature that finds its 
way into their hands. On the walls theater posters 
show men knocked down and killed and the public are 
invited to come and witness robbery, sand-bagging, and 
the looting of banks. 

Is it not time that a concerted effort was made by the 
Christian men and women to aid the teacher to spread 
a healthful spirit abroad? Ought not the teachers to 
band themselves together and form organizations among 
the people, and make united and persistent effort to 
teach steadiness, uprightness, and truth-pursuing? 

Is not the aim of the school too much that of money 
getting? Is to be an honest man as great a thing in the 
eye of the teacher as it ought to be? Is not success in 
life wrongly defined to be the accumulation of money ? 

In the cheap lodging houses of the cities in which 
thousands of young men are housed, in the winter es- 
pecially, the managers of these tell us that the aim of 
these young men is to find what they term a “soft snap ” 
—a place where little is done and much is paid. These 
young men are nearly all from the country; many of 
them have a fair education—as the term goes. They 
have set out wrong to start with. They have an idea 
of life gained from reading books and papers; they 
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want to be among the electric lights, the theaters, and 
the gilded bar-rooms ; the manual toil of the farm is 
not to their liking. 

The older pupils in thousands ot schools to-day are 
preparing for just such a life as this ; they are ready to 
drift; they believe something will turn up. The teach- 
ers cannot alone cope with this growing evil ; they must 
make themselves the center of an effort that will be felt 
in doing something for the young men of their com. 
munity. The Christian Endeavor movement was the 
result of an inspiration. We suggest the formation of 
societies for high endeavor all over the land. 





The study of pedagogy has been, and still is, derided 
by what may be termed the 3 Rmen. They have said 
and still say it is enough to know the subjects to be 
taught, and how to keep order. A long time principal 
in New York asserted in a gathering of teachers that it 
was of “no earthly good to know about Pestalozzi ;” it 
is probable a very large number of the principals and 
teachers in New York think so. 

The central complaint that has been made against 
the teacher for a century has been that he was built on 
too small a pattern, and Washington Irving and Dick- 
ens did not charge that the schoolmasters they por- 
trayed were unable to teach their pupils to read, write, 
and cipher. The charge was that this was all they 
could do. 

The teacher has at last begun to emerge from the 
little shell that once encompassed him, and to build 
him a larger mansion. It has not been done of his own 
accord ; the public has commanded it. What shall the 
teacher do to bea larger sort of man? Some have pro- 
posed the study of Latin or Greek ; some, again, have 
taken up mathematics or literature. These are valu- 
able studies for those who teach and those who do not 
—they are mind enlarging or mind freeing studies. 
There is a great store of knowledge that will be of im- 
mense service in giving breadth and strength to the 
mind, whether of teacher or merchant. 

But what shall be studied by the teacher who wants 
to occupy his own special field with dignity and power? 
There can be but one reply ; he must study the His- 
tory, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Education ; or 
to name it shortly he must study pedagogy. It would 
double the interest such a man has in school-work and 
that is a matter of importance; he would know why 
he teaches as he does, and that is another important 
matter. And there are a hundred other reasons. 





Child study should be prosecuted for definite and 
practical purposes. A young lady submitted to us some 
notes she had taken of which the following are speci- 
mens : 

“ James—aged 7; looks at window a great deal; has a brok- 
en pipe in his pocket which he looks at when he gets a chance.” 
“ George—age 8; likes pictures; turns his head quickly; has 
excellent sense of hearing; plays with a pin and string.” 

“Henry—has a collection of various colored papers between 
the leaves of his reader.” 

The object of studying children is to note the ways 
they employ their mental powers with reference to em- 
ploying those powers in some practical way. We want 
to know how they think, conclude, remember, associate, 
&c., naturally ; then we will know how to employ them 
to think, conclude, &c., concerning their school studies. 
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The Political Superintendent. 


One of the features of these closing years of the nine- 
teenth century is the passing away of the political 
superintendent. This class of men has been a distinct 
feature; it has possibly been a necessity to have them. 

Let us illustrate: In a certain county in New York 
state the school commissioner was to go out of office ; 
the boss of the political party had said, “ You have held 
this office long enough; we want it for another man 
who has served us.” What was hetodo? In thesame 
county was a town where the superintendent had labored 
night and day to put the schools on an educational 
basis ; he was a pedagogical superintendent. He had 
been too busy to make friends except among the chil- 
dren and the teachers; and so was defenceless when 
the ex-county commissioner went for his place. He 
was notified by his officials that “they had no fault to 
find with him, but deemed it best to put Mr. in 
charge of the schools.” 

Any one who has looked carefully has seen that super- 
intendents held their positions wholly at the mercy of 
the political boss or bosses. It is not to be wondered 
at that such men were ready to appoint as teachers 
those the political boss or bosses desired. In many 
cities the superintendent was both examiner and ap- 
pointer ; the politician had but to give the name and 
forthwith the appointment was made. This was the 
case in Buffalo when Supt. Crooker was the incumbent, 
and he did not hesitate to disclose the means by which 
he contrived to hold the office so long. 

The political superintendent is by no means a creature 
of the past, but his day is waning; he is not so power- 
ful as he was. Let us not lay the whole blame on him ; 
he is but the exponent of the ancient idea that anybody 
who knows certain things can teach. Not long since 
several gentlemen met in an insurance office and the 
conversation turned on the death of an official and the 
prospects of his family; there were two daughters, it 
was said, and the matter was dismissed by one remark- 
ing, “ They must be got into the schools.” This seemed 
a satisfactory solution to all present. 

In Reading, Pa., a rule was adopted some years ago 
that no one from outside should be appointed as teacher, 
This is only another way of saying in a limited way 
what State Supt. Sheats, of Florida, said : “ The schools 
of Florida are for Florida teachers.” It is saying that 
the money in that locality is to be spent on the people 
of that locality. ‘“ To the victors belong the spoils,” is 
the way the politician puts it. The labor unions had a 
law passed that no laborer should be hired abroad to 
come here and labor, and actually tried to keep out an 
eloquent clergyman ! 

Where there is a political superintendent it may be 
taken for granted he is merely an exponent of the de 
praved conscience of the public ; politics has its grasp 
on almost everything here in America; it had the 
schools under its thumb once, but there are signs of a 
better day. 





NOTE. 

The next issue of The School Journal will be the Method 
Number. It will contain in addition reports of important 
meetings already held, such as the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association, the New York Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, the Schoolmasters’ Association of New York 
city, and others. 
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County Educational Societies. 


There have been associations of teachers in many 
counties of New York, some of which have done a won- 
derful work in elevating the standard of education. 
Some of these meet only once a year ; most of themare 
run on the old lines, by which is meant a miscellany is 
provided bearing very remotely on the real needs of the 
teacher. 

Most of the problems of education have a general so- 
lution. The work of training and equipping the human 
being for usefulness and happiness is the thought of 
every teacher from the primary to the grammar school. 
While the work becomes specialized, some doing the 
primary and some the advanced part, it is one of the 
great mistakes not to know the whole and the relation 
of all the parts. There are the strongest reasons, there- 
fore, for all the teachers of a county meeting several 
times a year for discussion and instruction. 

To avoid the miscellaneousness that marks so many 
meetings, either a program should be planned one 
month in advance, and put in the hands of each mem- 
ber, and each one who is to partake thereof notified to 
be ready; or a monthly like EpucationaL Founpa- 
TIONS adopted as containing the themes to be discussed. 
This work has five parts: (1) History, (2) Principles. 
(3) Methods, (4) Civics of Education, (5) Child Study, 
It is planned for teachers’ meetings and is extensively 
used. It is published ten times in a year and thus pro- 
vides for ten meetings ; but five meetings could be held 
and subjects selected from two numbers. 

Some plan ought tobe adopted by which the teachers 
cou'd confer several times a year, and advance asa result 
of the conference. It is the case now that many have no 
interest in such meetings because there is no pedagogi- 
cal discussion ; merely a miscellaneous talk or a lecture 
or two that does not have any specific relation to the 
general problems the teacher undertakes to solve. A 
teacher graduating from a normal school thirty years ago 
lately said: “I attended our county association three 
years and then gave it up; it was no good.” That 
same man,a promising man to start with, has sunk 
down to be a mere hearer of recitations. It is doubtful 
if he knows as much as he did when he was graduated, 
The association owes something to such men. 


oo 


“There is one trait that marks ideally the private 
school, the cultivation of individuality in character and 
scholarship. The mental welfare of a pupil is consid- 
ered individually, and not lost in the class. The con- 
tact with the teacher is more personal. The reputation 
of the school depends on the way in which the pupil is 
interested, helped, encouraged, urged along the highway 
of education.” Davip A. KENNEDY. 

Dearborn-Morgan School, Orange, N. /. 





“The freedom of the private schools, that is, the 
power that the principals have of carrying out their own 
peculiar ideas in education, makes the moral responsi- 
bility of these principals, and also of the teachers under 
them, very great.” SARA J. SMITH. 

Woodside Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 





The next meeting of the N. E. A. will be at Milwaukee 
Wis., July 6 to 9, 1897. 
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English literature met a great loss in the death of William 
Morris the poet. His first volume was “ The Defence of Guen- 
evere (gwen-e-veer’), and Other Poems.” He first won popular 
favor when he published “‘ The Life and Death of Jason.” Then 
followed his great poetical work ‘* Earthly Paradise,” the finest 
series of versified stories since Chaucer. He wrote also many 
prose tales of Germanic tribal life, setting forth the socialistic 
ideas which he advocated in his later years, 





The object of France in making Madagascar a possession in- 
stead of a protectorate, it is said, was to tear up all existing com- 
mercial treaties with other powers, and so create exclusive trad- 
ing privileges for herself. But the local government was not to 
be destroyed. This arrangement appears not to have been a suc- 
cess. The whole island is in revolt. Whites are not safe out- 
side of the towns, and a large force is necessary to keep order. 
Madagascar is likely to prove a very expensive possession for 
France, 


One of the most notable events of the past month is the tour 
of the Russian czar and czarina, in which they visited in turn 
Austria, Germany, Denmark, England, and France. This is the 
first time they have been outside of Russia since the czar as- 
cended the throne, nearly two years ago. Although it was toa 
certain extent a family visit, politics entered somewhat into it, 
The czar is grandson of King Christian IX. of Denmark ; the 
czarina is a sister of the grand duke of Hesse and granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria. There were ceremonies and pageants with- 
out end, One of the most interesting meetings was between the 
queen, the czar, and Lord Salisbury. It is supposed that Armen- 
ian affairs were discussed and that the queen urged upon the 
young ruler to take some action to protect these unfortunate peo- 
ple: It is seldom that even so powerful a personage as the czar of 
all the Russias has such an opportunity to earn the gratitude of 
the civilized world as he has at present. All he has to do is to as- 
sure England that Russia will act with her. When the czar 
passed over into France he was received with unbounded enthus- 
iasm. This, it is suspected, is not because the French love him 
so much as because they hateGermany. The only tie that draws 
them together is a common antagonism against Germany and 
Austria. 


The most Rev. Edward White Benson, D. D., archbishop of 
Canterbury and head of the church of England, was taken sud- 
denly ill in Mr. Gladstone's pew in the church at Hawarden and 
was removed to the rectory, where he died a few minutes later. 
Archbishop Benson was sixty-seven years old. He was succes- 
sively assistant master of Rugby school, head-master of Welling- 
ton college, chaplain to the bishop of Lincoln, preacher to the 
University of Cambridge and of Oxford, honorary chaplain to the 
queen, and bishop of Truro. Mr, Gladstone appointed him arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1882. The archbishop somewhat re- 
sembled John Wesley in personal appearance. His strong point 
as a preacher was as an expounder of Scripture. 


A marked advance in the price of what has been shown of late, 
due principally to the failure of the Russian. Indian, and Argen- 
tine crops. Europe must have our wheat, flour, and corn and it 
cannot be shipped half fast enough. There has, therefore, been 
a race this way of the freight carrying steamers. England pre- 
fers to buy her wheat in India and Argentine, but the drouths 
there have reduced the crops to such an extent that they will not 
anywhere near fill the demand. 


A lesson in finance comes to us from Cuba. Some time ago 
the Spanish government issued $12,000,000 worth of paper cur- 
rency. They were called “ gold biils,” but there is not any gold 
behind them, their backing being Spanish credit, which is low. 
Gen. Weyler used all the hess of his army to keep this paper at 
par with gold, but has been obliged to give up. It is now at a 
discount of twenty per cent. and will soon go down to fifty. If 
the revolution succeeds it will be worthless. 


The insurrection in the Philippine islands is growing f we can 
judge by the number of Spanish troops that have been sent there. 
First 2,000 were sent ; then 3,000 more, and now the number has 
been increased to 8,000, The stories of the treatment of prison- 
ers at Manila rival in horror those of the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
but cruelty seems to accomplish little,for the rebels have suddenly 

rown in numbers from 2,000 to 15,000, and have set up a regu- 
ar republic at Cavite (ka vé-ta.) 


The great work of removing the obstruction in the Danube 
known as the Iron Gates, between Alt-Orsova (alt-dr shd’-vo) in 
Hungary and Gladova (gla-do’-va) in Servia, has been accom- 
plished and recently Emperor Francis Joseph opened the river to 
navigation with elaborate ceremonies. King Charles, of Rou- 
mania, and King Alexander, of Servia, were also present. The 
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passage of a procession of steamers through the Iron Gates 
showed how thoroughly the work had been done. For forty years 
the passage of the Iron Gates, at all times difficult and dangerous, 
has been impracticable for an average of 117 out of 225 days of 
navigation in the year for boats drawing five feet, and at no time 
has the river been navigable between Bazias and the Iron Gates, 
eighty miles further down the river, for boats drawing more than 
six feet. The obstructions between Bazias (ba’ zi-ash) and the 
Iron Gates have been removed and acanal has been made through 
the reefs of the Iron Gates along the southern or Servian side of 
the river. This canal through the Iron Gates is about two miles 
long, 260 feet wide, and ten feet deep, and the Danube wiil now 
be navigable for the largest river steamers from Vienna to the 
Black sea. The formal opening was the crowning feature of the 
Hungarian millennium festival. The various nations interested— 
Hungarians, Servians, Roumanians, etc.,—are very proud of the 
new channel It will undoubtedly develop the commerce of the 
Danube to a large extent. 


The Good Work to be Continued. 


At the annual meeting of the 
trustees of the Peabody education 
fund it was determined to con- 
tinue the trust. By Mr. Pea- 
body’s original letter of gift, 
they were empowered to term- 
inate the trust, if they found it 
expedient, after the expiration 
of thirty years, and to distribute 
the principal according to cer- 
tain prescribed rules and con- 
ditions. 

Of the thirty members of the 
board appointed by Mr. Peabody, 
only Mr. William M. Evarts 
survives. 

In his annual report General 
Agent Curry said : 

‘* Perhaps the most significant fact 
in connection with the aims and pur- 
poses of the trust was that at its origin not a single Southern state within 
the field of its operations had a system of free public schools. The illiter- 
acy of the inhabitants was appalling, and by no means confined to ‘‘the 
freedmen,” but embraced a large per cent. of the white population. The 
trust: es decided, and most wisely, to make a vigorous and persistent effort 
to induce these states to include free and universal education among their 
permanent obligations, and the effort was rewarded by early success. 





GEORGE PEABODY. 


FeC, . aa 





J. L. M. CURRY, 
General Agent of the Peabody Fund. 


‘¢ During the thirty years, about $2,400,000 have been spent, as the in- 
come of the $2,000,000 left by Mr. Peabody, iM connection with school au- 
thorities of cities and states, and the fund has been a constant educator in 
public policy, and, by the simple rule of helping those who helped them- 
selves, has led states and cities and towns to take hold of their own prob- 
lems of illiteracy and recognize the truth of the highest axiom in educa- 
tional statesmanship that the stability of our free institutions rests upon 
public schools, organized and controlled by civil authority, and supported 
by a levy on property.” 


The next meeting of the trustees will be held on the first 
Wednesday in October, 1897. 
» 


Next meeting of N E. A. Milwaukee, Wis., July 6 to 
9, 1897. Subject to usual rates by Western Passenger 
Association. 


Winona, Minn, IRWIN SHEPARD. 
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Greater New York and Suburbs. 


A School Boys’ Alliance. 


A suggestion made elsewhere in THE JoURNAL, for a 
society composed of graduates of the grammar schools 
in the country similar to that of the Christian Endeavor 
Association is partly met at grammar school 87. Its 
object is to find employment for the graduates of the 
school. THe JourNAL’s idea was far broader in its 
scope : but perhaps Mr. Boyer’s plan will expand. 
Certainly here is a vacant field for effort. 

Principal Boyer has during the past four years sent 
3,000 letters to merchants and others informing them 
that the members of the alliance—the graduates of the 
school—were qualified and ready for appropriate em- 
ployment and that he stood ready to guarantee their 
qualifications. He hoped business men would join the 
Alliance as the employing members. About goo replied ; 
the number of applications for boys has been 400, and 
200 have been put into positions. Only two boys, as 
far as is known, have not proved equal to what was 
rightly to be expected. 

The Alliance keeps a record of the age, promptness, 
politeness, neatness, alertness, truthfulness, manliness, 
and honorable conduct of its members ; the class stand- 
ing is taken from the school records. When an appli- 
cation comes for a boy Mr. Boyer attempts to fill the 
position from the membership, selecting according to 
his best judgment. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Boyer has struck a real want, and 
the board of education should recognize this fact. 
When a boy has completed the advanced (grammar 
school) course of study he should not go out into the 
world empty-handed. It would be the right thing to 
have the names of all graduates kept at the Hall of the 
board of education by an official and the public, by ad- 
vertisement, called on to apply there when one was 
needed. 

The aid this would be in government would be im- 
mense ; the encouragement it would be to boys to main- 
tain a standing in the Alliance would be great. Mr. 
Boyer’s plan deserves the serious consideration of every 
principal of a grammar school. 


——- 


A New Commissioner. 


Mr. Agar, who was last week appointed to fill the unexpired 
term of Commissioner Wehrum, practiced law in this city for 
fifteen years. He was graduated from the University of George- 
town, D. C., in 1876. Two years were spent in the Roman 
Catholic university, Kensington, London, where he completed 
the course in biology, mental and moral science. In 1880 he took 
his LL. B. from Columbia law school. President Garfield ap- 
pointed Mr. Agar United States district attorney for the south- 
ern district of New York. 


School System for Greater New York. 


A hearing was given on Saturday by President Seth Low, Silas 
B. Dutcher, and Gen. Stewart L. Woodward, of the Greater New 
York commission, to the committee of the board of education 
appointed te suggest an educational plan for the charter of Great- 
er New York, A report, favoring separate boards of education 
for New York, Kings, Queens, and Richmond counties was sub- 
mitted. President Low said that the Greater New York com- 
mission must proceed according to law, and asked what would 
become of consolidation if there should be left separate sources 
of legislative power. 





Progress of Reform. 


The mayor, in whom is vested the power to appoint members 
of the board of education, has just appointed Mr. Agar 
in the place of Mr. Charles C. Wehrum. This gentleman is 
claimed to be an addition to the reform element in the board ; 
this now numbers eight. The entire board is composed of twen- 
ty-one members. The mayor will have the power to appoint 
seven new men for the coming year; if he appoints men who 
will represent the reform element there will be thirteen of them in 
the board on the first of January. 

The question will be asked what does the reform element de- 
sire? It is probable that no completely defined plan has yet been 
fixed upon; the main point aimed at has been to prevent the re- 
election of Supt. Jasper. It 1s probable that in June last they 
would have been contented with this and would have consented 
to the re-election of nearly all of the assistant superintendents. 

The conservative element claim that they re-elected Supt. Jas- 
per solely because he was the best man they knew of to stand at 
the head of affairs ; that he had been in office a long time ; that 
no charge had been made against him as inefficient or delinquent ; 
that he had the confidence of the great body of teachers. When 
President Gilman’s name was presented for consideration they 
said that there was no reason assigned why he should be chosen 
except that he was a distinguished man; he made no claim to 
understand the practical working of the details of a city school 
system. 

The reform element was active in the movement for removing 
the local state boards, a most important change. The educa- 
tional power had before this been distributed among twenty- 
four boards of trustees, each five in number; now it is centered 
in one board. There was created at the same time a board of 
superintendents with whom the power of appointing teachers (taken 
away from the local boards) was lodged. The reform element 
was not numerous enough to control the selection of this board of 
superintendents, and they saw with disgust their efforts negatived 
by the re-election of Supt. Jasper; they were not able either to 
control the selection of his assistants. 

If the seven commissioners the mayor appoints this year join 
the reform element many changes may be inaugurated. The 
term of office of Mr. Seth Stewart expires next June. The other 
superintendents are elected for longer terms. The reform com- 
missioners confidently predict that the power of controlling the 
schools is eventually to come into their hands, 

But meanwhile changes are taking place of a vital character 
that will advance the schools to the position demanded by the re- 
form element. Supt. Jasper has now enlarged powers and will 
probably act accordingly. Among the movements begun are (1) 
the special examination of principals; formerly the teacher who 
could get nominated by the local board stepped into this most 
important office ; it is now seen that the schools are pretty much 
what the principals are. (2) The teachers are assembled weekly 
by the principals for the study of educational principles. This 
probably will have far-reaching consequences though it may seem 
simple. 

No one ever doubted the earnestness and industry of the teach- 
ers; but their work was wholly empirical; they were not required 
to know principles ; they were required merely to produce certain 
quantity results. This proved, as time went on, a fatal defect. 
The aim of teaching must be to do something more and higher 
than lodge certain facts in the mind. This has at last become 
the objective point in the New York schoois, and it is now for 
the board of superintendents to adjust the machinery so that 
with fact learning the pupil becomes more humane, moral, rea- 
sonable, cultured, conscientious, and purpose!ul; this is what is 
embraced under the term pedagogic, which is becoming of com- 
mon use and has a definite meaning. 





The next meeting of the National Educational Associu- 
tion will be at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, July 6 to 9, 1897. 
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Supt. Gilbert Goes to Newark about Nov. 1. 


NEWARK, N. J.—At a special meeting of the board of educa- 
tion Oct. 10, Supt. C. B. Gilbert, of St. Paul, Minn., was elected 
superintendent of the schools of Newark by a vote of 18 to g. 

Mr. Gilbert was born in Connecticut in 1855, and was gradu- 
ated from Williams college in 1876. His first teaching was done 
in a military and boarding school in Connecticut. Going to 
Minnesota, he was principal of a small school in that state, then 
principal of the St. Paul high school. In 1889 he was appointed 
superintendent of schools, and he has worked with his whole 
strength to improve the school system. 


Fuad Ps ary ee 


WN owes 





c. B, GILBERT. 
Supt.-Elect of Newark, N. J. 


Supt. Gilbert has held several positions of honor, having been 
a member of the Committee of Fifteen on Correlation of Studies 
in Elementary Education. He is now president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 

Supt. Barringer has resigned, and it is understood that he will 
receive some position in the employ of the board at a salary equal 
to that received until now. It is possible that he may be pen- 
sioned at the end of the year, which would be the justest way in 
this matter, he having served the schools of Newark long and 
faithfully. 


Principals’ Examinations. 


(Questions used in recent examinations of applicants for principals in 
New York city.) 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION, 


Answer any five of these questions. 

1. Name the period of the monastic schools. 

What were the characteristics of their matter and method ? 

2 Name time and place of Luther’s educational prominence, 
and what were his chief arguments in favor of : 

(a) Popular education. 

(4) Compulsory education. 

(c) State supervision. 

3. Distinguish between educational theories of Aumanzsts, 
realists, and naturalists. Name representatives of each system. 

4. Give summaries of the principles of Pestalozzi and Froebel. 

What reforms were undertaken by Froebel ? 

For what one result were Froebel and Pestalozzi working ? 

5. State briefly the principles of Comenius. 

6. Present an outline of the views of Herbert S 

(a) The training that gives the most valuable 
best disciplines the faculties. 

(6) End and aim of education. 

(c) Tests of the relative value of knowledge. 

(2) Methods to be pursued in teaching. 

7. In what respect do the German schools excel ? 

8. What aid for education has been given by the national gov- 
ernment ? 


mcer as to: 
nowledge and 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING, 


1. Name what you consider one of the vital problems in the 
recent discussions of educational questions. 

State your views on the subject. 

2. Discuss the principles underlying a course of study with ref- 
erence to subjects of instruction for elementary schools, and the 
ends to be attained by such a course. 

3. State your views on the co-ordination and correlation of 
studies in primary schools and apply them. 

What contributions have been made to the subject ? 

4. Name the characteristics of a typical class recitation. 

5. Prepare a lesson plan of one of the following subjects : 

Arithmetic, interest. 

Geography, surface of Europe. 

History, cause of war of 1812. 

Reading, “ Paul Revere’s Ride, ” or “ The Launching of the 
Ship.” 


(To be concluded in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL next week.) 
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An Edueational Exhibit. 


The American Institute holds its exhibition this year in Madi- 
son Square Garden. There is no exhibition that is more worthy 
of the visits of the teachers and pupils of New York and its sub- 
urbs; at every step there is something useful and interesting to 
be seen. Electricity makes a large display; various motors are 
exhibited ; the Daimler horseless carriages make a fine display ; 
machinery hall roars with saws, planes, printing presses, etc.; nu- 
merous food products ; heating and lighting apparatus, etc. The 
teachers could do a good thing by taking the entire school here 
at a reduced price. We have encouraged the exhibits of the 
American Institute for twenty-five years because of their bighly 
educational character. Could it not become permanent ? 


Helping the Schools. 


One of the most interesting extensions of the work of the pub- 
lic education association for this year will be the attention given 
to the subject of art in the public schools. Mrs. Edward S. 
Mead, one of the school inspectors, is at the head of the commit- 
tee. During the summer she has visited Salem and Brook!ine, 
Mass., and other places which have given attention to school- 
room decoration. In New York the first effort will be to paint 
the inside of the buildings, with some regard to harmony, after 
which decoration of the walls will be taken up. The association, 
which consists entirely of women, numbers between 200 and 
300. 
It has been decided to have an advisory council of men, and it 
is expected that several of these will be experts in art. 

The association is also considering the starting of a loan library, 
to be composed of educational books. If once started, the ladies 
hope that contributions of books will come in from outside. 

One of the subjects which attracted the attention of the com- 
mittee on industrial schools last year, was the effort of the cor- 
porate schools to secure pupils from the public schools in order 
to increase their appropriation from the state. The corporate 
schools, it is claimed, are entitled only to those children who, on 
account of weakness, stupidity, or necessity to work, are not able 
to keep up with the public schools. 

The work of the committee on public schools led to many im- 

rovements last year through investigations into drainage, venti- 

ation, lighting of buildings, condition of fire-escapes, etc. 


New Kindergarten to be Opened. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The use of the slate in the public schools 
will probably be abolished at the next meeting of the board of 
education. A resolution to this end was introduced at the last 
meeting, but was laid over. So far, no member of the board has 
expressed himself as against the change. 

An appropriation of $12,000 has been made for kindergart«ns, 
and within the next two months the board must provide for their 
opening. This is the first appropriation made for the purpose, 
the work heretofore having been carried on by private subscrip- 
tion. ee 
Discussion of Elementary School Curriculum. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Some time ago THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
gave an interesting account of the movement in this state toward 
a general pedagogical study of the elementary school curriculum. 

Many agencies have been appealed to to further this work. 
It is the intention of the State Association to enhance the interest 
in the discussions by having Eastern men here to participate in 
its annual sessions. Dr. Wm. T. Harris has promised to come 
out here for the next meeting and to lead in the discussion. The 
individual teachers of the state were reached mainly through the 
county superintendents, who were requested to distribute the 
circulars and the report of the committee to their teachers, and 
were urged to give the whole subject a prominent place on their 
institute programs. A favorable attitude toward the work was 
taken by many superintendents last year and the indications are 
that this year all but one or two counties will be enlisted in this 
study. Many of the answers received last year were in the form 
of resolutions that had been adopted at county institutes. The 
value of this help will be better understood when it is remem- 
bered that the university professors who are interested in this 
undertaking are oftentimes engaged as lecturers at the institutes. 
Various teachers’ clubs throughout the state have joined in the 
work, The latest accession to the ranks is the San Francisco 
Teachers’ Club. This club has arranged to listen, this fall, to a 
series of lectures on the elementary course of study by Professor 
Brown, and, as these lectures are to be given as university exten- 
sion work, they will affect a wider circle of influence than the 
club membership. 

San Francisco ought to be a fruitful field in sucha pedagogical 
investigation as the state council is conducting and much en- 
couragement is found in the prospect of her assistance. A gen- 
eral advisory committee for the work has been appointed, and 
also a sub-committee on mathematics, natural science, and litera- 
ture. Of the first sub committees Prof. Irving Stringham of the 
University of California, is chairman ; of the second, Prof. O. P. 
Jenkins, of Stanford university. The chairmanship of the third 
committee has not yet been assigned, but it will probably be taken 
by Miss Agnes Crary, formerly of the state normal school at 
Los Angeles, 
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Educational Activity in Chicago. 


THANKSGIVING OFFERINGS OF THE CHILDREN, 


CHICAGO, OCTOBER 9.—An important conference was held 
last Saturday, at the office of Dr. Ayres, secretary of the bureau 
of charities of the Civic Federation, between representatives of 
the Teachers’ Club, The Women’s Club, The School Children’s 
Aid Society, The George Howland Club, and The Institute of 
Education, on the use made of the funds raised by the children’s 
henge offering. As every penny of the money has gone 
to provide for poor children who wish to attend school but 
are without suitable clothing, it was the unanimous verdict that 
the society should have the hearty co-operatior of the various 
local teachers’ associations and as much money be called forth as 
possible this year for the increased number of distressed children. 
The conference discussed also the advisibility of asking the 
bureau of charities to undertake the investigation of all cases to 
prevent the furds being partly diverted to clothing the children of 
dishonest people who will not send the children to school after 
they have been clothed, or who get several suits from the various 
charities, This would necessitate the appropriation of part of the 
money to the maintenance of the bureau. The question is, 
whether the saving of money from those not entitled to it would 
be equal to the cost of thorough investigation, and whether the 
prevention of pauperizing families by making the giving in all 
cases truly helpful to the recipient, would justify such an appro- 
priation, 

TEACHERS’ CLUB. 


The next regular meeting of the Chicago Teachers’ Club will 
be held in the Royal League Hall, 412 Masonic Temple, on Sat- 
urday, October 17, at 2.30 P.M. This commodious hall has been 
secured by the club for the ensuing year. The club meets on the 
second Saturday in every school month in the same place and at 
the same time, Visiting teachers are always welcome. 

Assistant Supt Ella F. Young will address the next meeting 
on “Self Expression of the Child.” Every one interested in 
“ Child Study” is invited to be present. 

The representatives of the club at the Federation of Illinois 
Women’s Clubs at Springfield, October 5-9, are by Mrs. E. M. 
Greenleaf, and Miss Josephine C. Locke. 

A delightful social meeting is planned for December, at which 
a prominent speaker on travel is expected to entertain the club 
and its friends. 

CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION, 


The October meeting will occur on Saturday, the 24th, at 10.30 
A, M., at the rooms of the board of education, Schiller Theater, 
103 Randolph street. 

“ Blackboard Drawing by the Teacher in Regular Instruction,” 
is the topic to be presented. An effort will be made to show 
teachers who do not know how to draw what they can do in this 
direction : 


Miss Eva K. Walsh, of the Graham school, will present forty drawings. 
The pictures will be single and of such character that any teacher may 
copy and use them in her daily instruction. Muss Walsh has first grade, 
and her sketches will be specially useful for primary teachers. 

Miss Louise Murphy, of the Hancock school, will give a few examples 
of what may be done quickly with the flat side of the crayon. Some beau- 
tiful designs will be shown. 

Miss Zonia Baber, cf the Chicago normal school, will iilustrate her 
methods in geographical drawing. Those who have visited her depart- 
ment at the normal have been delighted with the pictures on the black- 
boards. It wiil surprise all who have seen them to know that Miss Baber 
had so little talent in this direction, that when in school as a pupil she was 
regularly excused from exercises in drawing. She has found out how to 
draw beautifully without being an artist. 


Every teacher in Chicago should join the institute and assist 
in the great works it is carrying forward in the interes: of teach- 
ers and education in general. The cost of membership will be 
reduced to one dollar at this meeting. Names should be sent 
to the secretary to be proposed for membership at the opening 
of the meeting. 

The Chicago Lady Teachers’ Trio will sing at the opening of 
the meeting. 

W. E. WatTT, Pres., 

Q, J. MILLIKEN, Sec’y. 4453 Emerald Avenue. 

143 Garheld Boulevard, 


SECTION MEETINGS OF THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION, 


All members of the institute are entitled to admission to the 
following sections, Persons not members are invited to visit 
where notice is not given that admission will be by card. Edu- 
cators from other cities are at all times welcome to all m-etings 
of the institute and its sections, and are requested to present 


a, cards to the secretary that they may be officially recog- 
nized ; 


LITERATURE, 


Regular meetings at 1.30 P. M. on the days of regular sessions of the in- 
Stitute, the third Saturday of each school month,—S; stematic instruction 
on portions of the works of Dante. 

Miss Mary E, VAUGHAN, chair man. 
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CHILD-STUDY. 


A round table for round tablers on the fourth Saturday of each school 
month. All persons thoroughly interested in the advance of this depart- 
ment of education are invited to these conferences without regard to mem- 
bership. Cou. FRANCIS W, PARKER, chairman. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


Regular meetings at 3 P. M. on the days of regular sessions of the insti- 
tute, the third Saturday of each schcol month. : 
O, J. MILLIKEN, WILLIAM C. Dopce, W. E. Watt, chairman. 
NATURE STUDY. 


No regular meetings will be announced until the Committee of Fifty 
have developed their plans. C. O, SCUDDER, chairman. 


PEDAGOGY, 


Regular discussion of the recent developments of mental science and 
their application to school work. Meetings at 3 P. M. on the second Satur- 
day of the school month. Joun H, TEAR, chairman. 


Michigan Notes. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—A petition has been presented by the 
faculty of the medical department of the university to the board 
of regents advocating the passage of a rule by the governing 
board, making a literary degree of A. B, compulsory on the part 
of all students who present themselves for entrance in the de- 
partment of medicine. Should it be passed, it will take effect in 
igoo, The plan was adopted by Harvard this year. The medi- 
cal faculty believe that the regents will look upon the law fa- 
vorably. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—The registered attendance at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is somewhat less than last year although no 
definite figures are yet obtainable. The decrease seems to be 
largely from the West. Only in the medical department are there 
anywhere near the usual number of freshmen girls registered. A 
decrease in the law department was expected, owing to the 
lengthening of the course of work from two to three years. It is 
expected that some living at remote points will come in after elec- 
tion. 


COLDWATER. MICH.— Supt. E. L. Briggs’ third annual report 
shows an enrollment of 1170 an increase over the previous year 
of 35, while the average daily attendance is 90 larger and the 
average membership in all the schools 97 larger. The high 
school enrolled 198. The report notes the introduction of alge- 
bra itté the work of the eighth grade and of geometry into the 
seventh. The needs of more high school room are proved, there 
being but 161 sittings for an enrollment of 198. 


MT. PLEASANT, MiCH.—Prof. C. F. R. Bellows, ¢x-president 
of the normal school and so long and well-known as professor cf 
mathematics in the Ypsilanti normal was ter dered a reception by 
the citizens of Mt. Pleasant and the students of the normal 
school, he and his family being about to rerrove to Lansing. 
Hundrecs of people were present to show their kindly feelings 
and regards for Prof. Bellows and his family. 





A Library Day. 


The state school officials of Nebraska have set apart Oct. 23 as 
Library day, to be devoted by teachers and pupils to the ¢stab- 
lishment of libraries in every school-house. Funds are to be 
raised annually on this day by entertainments, donations, sub 
scription, or any means which seems most practicable. In this 
way the people of every community are to be broadened and edu- 
cated. “Let your program,” says the circular frcm the school 
officials, “‘ awaken the people to the fact that it is the educated 
head and hand thet leads the day.” 


[Study of Contents of Boys’ Pockets. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.— A ten-year-old boy, Witliam Schzler, was 
committed to jail on complaint of his step-mother, wo claims 
that he is inccrrigible. Among the articles feurd in his 
pockets, were: a live water turtle, a pint or so of hickory ruts, 
pictures and business cards, a clay pipe, half a box of cigarettes, 
a piece of chewing tobacco, buttcns, matches, a lot of old strings, 
and a bottle of water for the turtle. When Willie was told that 
he could not have his turtle with him he began to cry, tut was 
somewhat comforted when the warden told him thet he would 
take care of his pet till he was released. 


Improvements at Hampton. 


FoRT MONROE, VA.— Hampton institute has entered its twen- 
ty-third year with an enrollment of 450 colored and 135 Indian 
boarding, and 300 day pupils. There were over 750 applicatic ns 
made this year. Many improvements have been made, and the 
condition of the different departments is much bettered. On 
November 18 and 19 the New Armstrong and Slater Memorial 
Trade school will be opened, when addresses will be made b 
President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, Bishop Pctter, Pooker T. 
Washington, and others. 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


BOSTON, OCT. 10,—The school year opened on the 3oth of 
‘September. 

Preliminary registration shows a slight increase over the regis- 
‘tration at the same period in 1895. Registration at the institute 
is, however, always a varying quantity for two reasons: first, many 
teachers or graduates from other colleges come in late; in the 
second place, many students stay out for a little longer season of 
field work or work in factories, etc. This element is always consid- 
erable ; indeed, in addition to causing delay at the opening of the 
school year, it results in a certain loss each year from the coming 
‘third and fourth year classes, since not a few students who have 
been engaged in professional work during the summer accept 
offers of permanent employment. Should the final registration 
bear the same relation to the preliminary registration this year as 
it did last year, the number of students will slightly exceed 1200, 

The increase i1 the number of students taking the course in 
organic chemistry has rendered imperative an increase in the 
floor space devoted to this laboratory. The necessary accommo- 
dations have been obtained by the removal of the chemical lib- 
rary from the fourth to the third floor of the Walker building, 
and the conversion of this room into laboratories. A part of the 
space thus gained has been thrown directly into the organic lab - 
-oratory, with new desks, hoods, and other fittings. The remain- 
der has been partitioned off, and divided into a small laborator- 
tory for an instructor’s use, and a large private laboratory which 
is occupied by Professor Noyes, and utilized for organic and phy- 
sical chemical research. 

A room in the southeast corner of the third floor of the Walker 
building, formerly occupied as a laboratory and private study 

has been rearranged to receive the William Ripley Nichols 
chemical library, a small portion only being still reserved for a 
laboratory for molecular weight determinations. By the transfer 
the library gains much needed shelf room and floor space, and 
‘will now accommodate at least 10,000 volumes without crowding. 
The new room is well lighted during the day, and is provided 
with a fine equipment of electric lights for late afternoon use. 

The department of architecture has recently secured an im- 
portant addition to its collection of lantern slides. During the 
Stay of the summer school in London and Paris, Professor Homer 
selected 2600 views of buildings and cities in Europe, Russia, 
and the East. These modern views will admirably supplement 
the present collection of the department, and will materially as- 
sist the illustration of the lectures given by its instructors. The 
views of Spanish, Russian, Indian, and Chinese architecture are 
particularly valuable as they include a large amount of material 
at present not available in any other form. The first installment 
has already been received from London, and the remainder is ex- 
pected at an early date. 


The season of 1396-7 for the society of arts will open on the 
8th inst., when the first meeting will be held in the Rogers build- 
ing. Prof. Sedgwick will call attention to certain serious practi- 
cal difficulties which beset the problem of supplying large com- 
munities with wholesome milk. The recent occurrence of num- 
erous epidemics of typhoid fever in Massachusetts and elsewhere, 
which have been traced directly to infected milk, has led Prof. 
Sedgwick, who has personally investigated several of these epi- 
demics, to propose a reconsideration of the whole question of 
milk supply of cities, with reference to the sources of danger and 
the means of removing them. At the same meeting a notable 
development of the biological work of the institute on the tech- 
nological side will be brought to the attention of the society. Mr. 
S. C. Prescott, instructor in biology, and Mr. Lyman Underwood 
have for some months been closely engaged in a study of the 
causes of spoiling canned clams and lobsters. This evil has be- 
come common as to command the earnest attention of the trade. 
Not only is the outright loss considerable ; but the offense given 
by the spoiled goods is of a kind seriously to affect the market. 
Messrs. Prescott and Underwood in the course of their investiga- 
tion have found that under certa’n conditions imperfect steriliza- 
tion occurs in the ordinary processes of canning clams and lob- 
sters, resulting occasionally in the blackening and spoiling of the 
entire contents. They have identified certain micro organisms in 
the spoiled cans which are peculiarly resistant to the processes of 
sterilization, requiring the application of exceptional means to 
overcome the difficulty and to insure the safety of the foods in 
question, These means will be discussed at the meeting of the 
society on Thursday evening. 
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Admission Requirements : 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS, NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


Boston, Mass, At the eleventh annual meeting of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, “ Re- 
quirements for Admission to Scientific Schools ” was discussed. 
Pres, T, C. Mendenhall, of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
said in part: 

“The luxury of the few has now become the necessity of the 
many. By far the larger part of secondary schools have now 
become no longer teeders for the colleges, but integral parts of 
the educational system Many who enter these schools never go 
to the college or university. 

“The independence of these secondary schools must be con- 
sidered in speaking of their requirements for admission. 

“Ideal curricula for preparatory and primary schools have not 
yet been found, and the demands of the college have benefited 
the school, although sometimes it has been nothing but a dom- 
ineering tyrant, hindering individuality and originality, in teach- 
ing. The enforced ideal of every principal of a preparatory school 
is a ‘conditionless pass,’ 

“One of the changes in the requirement for admission to the 
scientific schools should be a greater knowledge of his own lan- 
guage, which is essential to clear thinking and without which 
there cannot be scientific knowledge. Tothis should be added a 
proficiency in history, civics, one modern language besides Eng- 
lish, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. Element- 
ary physics and chemistry, such as most secondary schools 
furnish, is not especially helpful. - 

“ Dr. Charles W. Parmenter, head master of the Mechanic Arts 
high school, who discussed Prof. Mendenhall’s paper, declared 
that the requisites for admission to colleges and scientific schools 
should contain a large number of options in order to admit the 
largest number of well-equipped students. 

Pres. Warren, of Bos:on university, spoke of the work that has 
been done by this association and suggested that not only should 
the higher educational institution endeavor to conform to the 
lower, but that the secondary schools should equally strive to ad- 
just their courses to the requirements of the colleges, 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer spoke on 


SOME RECENT TENDENCIES OF EDUCATION IN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND, 


“France spent last year 20,000,000 francs on her schools, On: 
of the troubles is that too much is crowded into the curriculum 
for pupils between 10 and 18 years of age, and the university 
professors are burdened with giving them examinations. An 
effort is being made to relieve them of this burden. 

“ One of the advantages of the French lectures is that they are 
perfect in literary form, and are so delivered that they make a 
strong impression. 

“ There is also a tendency toward English ideals of sport and 
athletics, although this is opposed, especially by the mothers, on 
the ground that it is waste of time. 

“ While in France the protest is against too much state inter- 
ference, in England education is asking more help from the state, 
and Englishmen are asking an extension of educational priv- 
ileges.” 


DR. TETLOW ON COLLEGE ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS, 


“ Enlargement of options in admission requirements, with spe- 
cial reference to a closer connection between the colleges and the 
non-classical high school,” was treated by Dr. John Tetlow, master 
of the Girls’ high school. 

Two years ago certain resolutions were seriously discussed by 
this body. They failed to reach a vote in their original form, 
owing to the protest of the Greek departments of Harvard and 
Yale universities against the classical program of the committee 
of ten. The question then at issue was not, “Shall the classical 
departments of the colleges begin their work with three years’ 
study of Greek in the preparatory schools, rather than two, as a 
foundation?” but, “ Shall the non-classical courses of the public 
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high schools lead directly, and with no discrimination in favor of 
Greek, to college?” The temporary success of the protest of 
the Greek department did not settle that question ; it merely post- 
poned it. By the courtesy of the executive committee we are to 
resume the discussion to-day. 

The arguments in favor of on affirmative answer to this ques 
tion are: (1) A course of study that is intrinsically good for the 
secondary period of education is good also as a preparation for 
the higher education. (2) Many boys and girls, not originally 
destined for college, do not decide, until near the end of their 
high school course, to carry their education further; having 
reached the stage of mental develepment which constitutes the 
essential qualifications for collegiate work, they should not, by the 
unnatural prescriptions of a rigid scheme of admission require- 
ments be forced to spend an additional year in preparation for 
college. (3) The study of the classics should not be artificially 
protected by unjust discrimination against the studies that bring 
the pupil into intelligent and sympathetic relations with modern 
life and thought. The force of these arguments is not denied. 
The question, therefore, that presses for an answer is not. “Is it 
desirable for the colleges and the non-classical high schools to be 
closely articulated ?” but, “ How is such articulation to be effect- 
ed?” 

Two years ago the best method of effecting the desired artic- 
ulation seemed to be the acceptance by the colleges of any one 
of the programs of the committee of ten as a satisfactory means 
of preparation for college. To day, using these programs for 
guidance and suggestion, we may perhaps be able to construct a 
more acceptable program for our purpose. A sound and accept- 
able program for high school work must fulfil these requirements ; 
(1) Due regard for the health and physical development of the 
growing boy and girl demands that the number of fifty. minute 
recitation periods be limited to, ¢.¢, do not exceed twenty— fif- 
teen for prepared work and five for unprepared, the latter includ- 
ing moderate provision for physical training. (2) In recognition 
of the zsthetic and spiritual side of life, and as a contribution to 
the general tone and spirit of the school as an organism, there 
should also be a moderate provision, within the periods appro 
priated to unprepared work, for vocal music. (3) ‘Ihat drawing 
may be effectively used as an auxiliary in the study of other sub- 
jects, it should appear as a substantial subject in the first year of 
the course. The program which I desire to offer for your con- 
sideration is as follows: 


First year: English, 3 p.; algebra, 4 p.; Latia or modern lan- 
guages (French or German), § p.; history, 2 p.; drawing, or 
physical geography, 4 p.; physical training (two half-perieds), 1 
p.; vocal music, I p.; total, 20 p. 

Second year: English, 3 p.; geometry, 3 p.; Latin or modern 
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languages (French or German). 4 p.; history, 2 p ; second for- 
eign languages (German or French), 3 p.; botany or zodlogy, 3 
p.; physical training (two half-periods), 1 p.; vocal music, 1 p.: 
total, 20 p. 

Third year: English, 2 p.; mathematics (elementary algebra, 
plane geometry), 4 p.; Latin or modern languages (French or 
German) 4 p.; history, 2 p ; second foreign languages (German 
or French), 3 p.; physics or chemistry, 3 p.; physical training 
(two half-periods) 1. ; vocal music, 1.* total, 20 p. 

Fourth year: English, 3 p.; physics continued, or chemistry 
continusd, or astronomy, or anatomy, physiology and hygiene, 
or advanced mathematics, 3 p.; Latin or modern languages 
(French or German), 6 p.; history and civil government, 3 p.; 
second foreign languages (German or French), 3 p.; physical 
training (two half-periods), 1 p.; vocal music, 1 p.; total, 20 p. 

The foregoing program follows in the main the general princi- 
ples embodied in the recommendations of the committee of ten, 
and yet does net differ radically from many good programs now 
in use in non-classical high schools. An examination of it by 
subjects will show (1), that the order of subjects is such that each 
substantial subject gives to related subjects, or receives from 
them, due support ; (2), that every subject has a sufficient time 
a'lotment to give it substantial training value; (3), that the pro- 
gram lends itself easily to the exigencies of a preliminary and a 
final examination for admission to college. A further considera- 
tion of the character and arrangement of the subjects included in 
the program, with special referenee to the use to be made of them 
in determining admissions to college, will suggest that vocal mu- 
sic, physical training, drawing, and physical geography may be 
excluded from the list of examinab'e subjects, and that certified 
notebooks may safely be accepted as a sufficient guarantee of the 
kind and amount of work done in botany and zodlogy. 

App'ying to the program the method of estimating the rela- 
tive values of the different subjects for purposes of admission to 
college that was suggested by President Eliot in his recent ad- 
dress before the Harvard Teachers’ association, we shall find 
after excluding the non-examinable subjects, that the number rep- 
resenting the total amount of work offered by the candidate will 
be 68; that to this total English contributes 11 units, mathemat- 
ics 11, history 9, science 9, the second foreign language 9, Latin, 
or the first modern language, 19; and that therefore English, 
mathematics, history, science, and the second foreign language 
have approximately the same time allotment, and the first foreign 
language almost exactly double that time allotment. These pro- 
portions obviously mak- the assignment of equitab!e relative val- 
ues to the several examinable subjects a very simple matter. 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Meeting of the N. E. A., July 6 
to 9, 1897. 





* New Books. 


The Problem of Elementary Composi- 
TION. With Suggestions tor its Solution. By 
EvizasetH H. Sparpine, of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Cloth. 12 pages, 40 cents. 


Select Poems of Burns. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
by Anprew J, GeorGe, editor of ** Select Poems 
of Wordsworth,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated. 406 
pages, go cents, 


Tennyson’s Princess, 
With Introduction and Notes by ANprew J. 
Georce. Cloth. 200 pages, 40 cents, 


The Arden Shakespeare. 


With Interpretative Notes and Introductions. 
Realy: Macbeth, As You Like It, Hamlet. Julius 
Caesar, Twe.fth Night, Richard IIL, Henry V. 
In November: A Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
Richard III. 
In December: The Merchant of Venice and Cymbeline. 
in January: The Tempest. 
The remaining volumes are tn pope. Send for 
descriptive circular. Cloth. Each play in a volume, 40c. 


Elementary Inductive Physical Science. 
By F. H. Bartey. Cloth. 138 pages, 50 cents. 


A revised and enlarged edition, containing parts I. 
and II. of a course in Physics for grammar schools. 


277 pages, $1.60. 


ISTRY. By W. 
pages, 35 cents, 


Cloth 


SON, 


First Series. 


cester, Mass. 
cipal E. H. Russe.r. 


y F. L. Stevens. 





or independently. 


Descriptive circulars free on request, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 





Practical Methods in Microscopy. 


By Cuarces H. Crark, 


Second edition, revised and enlarged by the addition 
of methods for advanced work. 


Laboratory Manual in Organic Chem- 


R,. Ornporrr. 


New edition, revised and enlarged. 


Compendium of United States and Con- 
TEMPORARY HISTORY. By Anne E. Wit- 
104 pages, 40 cents, 


Child Observations. 
Imitation and Allied Activi:ies. 
By Students of the State Normal School, Wor- 
With a Re gene — by Prin- 

oth. 


The Columbus Chemistry Note Book. 
B 50 cents. 
May be used with any text in Inorganic Chemistry. 


Re 
“av 


Studies in Historical Method. 
By Mary Suevpon Barnes, Assistant Professor 
in Leland Staaford University, Cloth. 160 pages 
go cents. 
Suggestive to the student, teacher, and general reader 


Cloth. Illustrated. 


The Descent of England’s Sovereigns, 
A chart 10 x 12 inches. By Frankcuw Perain. 
Each 5 cents; per 100, $4.00. 


Boards. 212 


School Manual of Classic Music. 
By W.H. Harr. Boards. 212 pages, $1.00. 


Contains portraits, sketches of the lives and selec 
tions from the great masters. 


Motion Songs for Public Schools. 
By Mase L. Pray. Boards. Illustrated. 64 
pages, 40 cents, 
Sixty pleasing songs. with gestures indicated. 


Brush Work for Kindergarten and 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, By Eta Goopwin 
Lunt. 25 cents, 


Eighteen lesson cards in colors, with teacher’s par. 
phiet, in envelope. An aid to nature study. 


300 pages, $1.50. 





Correspondence invited. 


Boston, New York, Chicago 
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Letters. 


Several months ago, a definition of money appeared in THE 
JOURNAL in which it seemed to me what is called primary money 
anc substitute money were confounded. I think the best authori- 
ties declare that the term money includes only primary money 
which must be something that has value in itself and be rec- 
ognized generally as interchangeable for other things. Why 
it has this value we cannot say, we only know it has it. Not 
all thirgs are money, though they are valuable. A diamond is 
valuable, but I cannot get the butcher to take it. The things 
that are recognized all over the world as valuable and interchange- 
able are gold and silver. A piece of gold was found in a grave 
in Cyprus ; it had a value as soon as it was known to be gold. A 
silver ring was Cug up on the site of old Troy; its value was 
known at once by weighing it. 

There are those who think a government can stamp a piece of 
gold and make it more valuable than it is, but this is a mistake; 
a government cannot create money; it stamps pieces of gold or 
silver so we can know the value of them ; for example, it stamps 
a piece of gold of twenty-five grains as a dollar. Paper may be 
stamped by the government and it will pass from hand to hand 
because the promise is to pay money for it on demand ; but the 
paper itself is not money. 

f we take a gold dollar to Europe they look to see how many 
grains it contains and then receive it at that valuation; if we take 
a silver dollar over there they look in their books to see how many 

ains it contains and receive it on that basis. How this value is 

xed to gold and silver no one knows ; it is like light and other 
forces of nature; it is here; it has that value, and that is all we 
can say about it. A government may declare how many grains 
shall be put in a dollar; when that is known the price of wheat, 
corn, the price of teaching and preaching will be regulated by it. 

Man does not make go'd or silver; nor;does he make wheat and 
corn, All theadvantage of having gold or silver instead of wheat 
or corn is that they are exchangeable for other things The pe- 
culiarities of money are its recognized value and its exchangeabil- 
ity. There should be a clear understanding that the paper we 
carry about is not money, but a representative of money; yet we 
often apply the term to bills and checks, Then the idea must be 
grasped that it is not the government that fixes the value of gold 
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or silver; that is fixed by general consent; so general consent 

fixes that it is good to have a roof over your head and many other 

things; a grain of gold or silver is worth just as much in all part 

of the world. H. G, BRown, 
St. Louds, 





In an article on “Homes for Teachers” published ina late 
number of your valuable journal I noticed that jour criticism 
on “ No. 2,” “ To care for the sick, disabled, and aged members,” 
“if carried out would be a good thing though better left out for 
the present.” 

I have taught in New York city for thirty years, made money, 
invested, and lost ; of course 1 cannot teach much longer, although 
in excellent health, as younger teachers have the preference, 

Will you not urge in your far-famed journal the building of a 
“ Teachers’ Rest” for private school teachers? True, there are 
homes there, but of course not congenial to teachers. There isa 
“ Teachers’ Rest” at Tompkin’s Cove, Rockland Co., N. Y., but 
it is a boarding house for the summer. PRIVATE TEACHER, 





Fall and Winter Meetings. 


October 16.—Connecticut State Teachers’ Asscciation at New Haven, 
Among the speakers will be President Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst col- 
lege; Dr. Edgar D. Shimer, New York; Mrs, James L. Hughes, Toronto, 
Canada; Miss Amalie Hofer, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. E. W. Scripture, New 
Haven; Miss Anna E. Hill, Springfield, Mass.; F. E. Howard, Bridge- 
port; Brainard Kellegg, New York; Mr. Houston, New Haven; Dr. 
Samuel Thurber, Boston, Mass.; Gustav Larsson, Boston, Mass.; Miss 
Emelene Dunn, Willimantic ; Charles E. Sargent, New Haven. 

October 29-31.—Rhode Island State Teachers’ Association at Providence, 

November 6,—New England Association of School Superintendents, 

November 12-14.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association at St. Albans, 

December.—Holiday Conference of the Associa'ed Academic Principals 
of New York State at Syracuse. 

December.—Fourth Annual meeting of the Association of Grammar 
School Principals of New York State at Syracuse. 

December.—New Jeisey State Teachers’ Association at Trenton. S, E: 
Manness, Camden, president; J. H. Hu'sarth, Dover, secretary. 

December 28-31.—Califernia State Teachers’ Association at San Jose. 

December 29.—Iowa State Teachers’ Association at Des Moines. 

December 29-31.—Colorado State Teachers’ Asscciation at Derver. 
P. K. Pattison, Colorado Springs, president; Fred. Dick, Denver, secretary. 

July 6-9, 1897.—National Educational Association meets at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


If you have no appetite, Hood’s Sarsaparilla will make you feel hurgry, 
and aid good digestion. 





t iy the absorption treatment we find the most successful and humane method of 
It is a boon to the 


treating diseased eyes or weakened vision ever devised. 





suffering humanity, hundreds having been successfully treated at the Bemis Sani- 
tarium, for diseases of the eyes often said to be incurable, without the knife or risk, 
and as the treatment assists Nature to do its own work without the use of drugs, the 
patients feel that a new lease of life as well as eyesight has been given them 
Among the grateful patients we find the Rev. B. N. Parmer, D D., of New Orleans, 
La., well known to our readers. Dr. Palmer, some two years ago, noticed his eye- 
sight failing, and consulted Dr. Knapp, of New York, and Dr. Pope, of New Orleans, 
who diagnosed the case as atrophy. After being under treatment one year, they pro- 
nounced his case hopeless and further treatment was abandoned. On July 24th, 
1896, one eye being nearly sightless and the other failing, he consulted E. H. 
Eye Specialist of the Glens Falls, N.Y., Sanitarium, remarking that he had ‘‘ nothing 
to lose and a great deal to gain,’ 
blindness sure and the little sight left was only available with the aid of a strong 
magnifying glass, On Sept. 7th, six weeks after commencing the absorption treat- 
ment, the strong lens had been laid aside and the glasses discarded years ago now 
enable him to 1ead again to the great surprise of himself and friends. 


Bemis, 


as cataracts were forming which would make 


ese 
In order to bring before the public the advantages of the absorption treatment, 
which does away with all risk in treating the eyes and furnishes a home treatment, | 
which can be safely used at the patient’s home when it is impossible to visit the 





i rh, 
E, H. BEMIS, Eye Specialist, 
Originator «f the Absorption 
Treatment. | 








sanitarium, we would state that a valu- 
able pamphlet will be forwarded to any 
address free by mentioning THE SCHOOL 
JouRNAL, and should be read in every 
family, as it gives the cause of failing 
eyesight and diseased eyes, how pre- 
vented and cured. The rapid increase 
in the number of persons who are be- 
coming blind and relying upon artificial 
aids to see, demands a treatment which 
will reach the cause. 
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New Books. 


It might be supposed that the demand for spelling books had 
somewhat subsided, but the appearance of a volume of I 50 pages 
prepared by Supt. S. T. Dutton, of Brookline, Mass., shows this 
is not the case. After much argument the complaint against the 
spelling book was found to arise from its misuse. Spelling is 
learned mainly from writing words ; this compels attention to the 
succession of the letters. How the words shall be selected and 
how they shall be put before the pupil are the main questions. 
This volume has a carefully selected and well graded list of words. 
It is really surprising to find that words have been grouped un- 
der some fifty titles such as Animals, Flowers, Summer, Winter, 
Earth, Ocean, etc. This is a capital plan. These lessons are 
given for copying and dictation, and many of these are selected 
from the best writers such as Emerson, Lowell, etc.; many too 
from the poets. These are followed by the most difficult words 
arranged in columns for review. 

Supt. Dutton is widely known as a man who takes very broad 
views of education and yet as one who is exceedingly practical. 
This volume cannot fail to find acceptance because it is construc- 
ted on sound principles and possesses the power to interest the 
child into whose hands it may fall, (The Morse Company, New 
York ) 

A volume of Briefs for Debate on current political, economic, 
and social topics has been edited by W. Du Bois Brookings, A.B., 
of the Harvard iaw school, and Ralph Curtis Ringwalt, A. B, 
assistant in rhetoric in Columbia university. An introduction on 
the art of debating by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, is 
full of suggestion for students. The aims of the editors have 
been: (1) to furnish a text-book for formal courses in 
public speaking and discussion ; (2) to provide a manual for lit- 
erary and debating societies ; and (3) to give the ordinary worker, 
not a specialist in the subjects treated, suggestion and assistance. 
The basis has been a collection of some two hundred briefs 
prepared during the past ten years by students in Harvard univer- 
sity, under the direction of instructors, These have been carefully 
worked over, and the bibliographies enlarged and verified. New 
topics and lists of questions for debate have been added. Topics 
are given under the following heads: suffrage parties, pol- 
itical methods, institutions, forejgn policy, domestic policy, cur- 
rency, tariff, taxation, labor, liquor, education, etc. The argu- 
ments on both sides are given in brief space. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York ) 


The power of a good song to instill patriotic sentiment is well 
expressed in that old and hackneyed saying, “ Let me write the 
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songs of a nation and I care not who makes its laws.” There is 
a strong hint here for those who would teach patriotism to our 
future voters, and yet singing national songs has not been done sys- 
tematically to any very largeextent. The youth of our land ought 
to become familiar with all our good national songs, and there 
are plenty of them. Songs of a Nation compiled by Charles W. 
Johnson, with an introductory chapter on “ Music in Schools,” 
by Leonard B. Marshall, therefore supplies a peculiar want. 
Twenty-five of our most representative national songs are pre- 
sented, together with the patriotic songs of other nations, nine- 
teen in number. many of which are seldom heard in this country. 
It is most fitting that these songs should be included with our 
own, since, as is happily stated in the preface of the book, we are 
a composite nation, and our own national musical literature has 
been interwoven with the national songs, folk songs, and ballads, 
that have been brought to us from across the seas. To this wide 
collection of patriotic songs is added an interesting group of new 
songs, the words of which were written by Dr. Samuel Francis 
Smith, author of ‘‘ America.” These stirring patriotic po>ms were 
first given to the public about a year ago, in a collection of Dr 
Smith’s poems called “ Poems of Home and Country,” They 
have been given a very beautiful and appropriate musical setting 
by Mr. Leoard B. Marshall. Among them are songs for Memo- 
tial day and other special occasions. Many of the “old favor- 
ites’ find a place here, especially songs concerning home and 
home life. The peculiar attraction of the college song has not 
been overlooked, as the collection includes a limited number of 
the choicest. The book closes with a number of the finest devo- 
tional songs, entirely undenominational in character, which are 
especially appropriate for use in connection with songs of coun- 
try and home. The songs are arranged for mixed voices, and 
the scores for all parts are within easy range. The book will not 
only be read widely in schools but in homes, institutes, lodges, 
and other places where such songs are sung. It is beautifully 
printed, and has an American flag in colors on the cover. (Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., Boston. Introductory price, 60 cents.) 
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Primary 
School Music. | 
“Song Echoes from Childiand.” 


Just published, A superb collection for primary | 
schools and kindergartens. Over 130 gems, Com- 
piled by H. S. Jenks and M. Rust. 


| 
Price, $2.00, postpaid. i 
| 


“Rounds, Carols, and Songs.” 
A ne pA ne of Children’s Songs. 131 Sch ool 


pieces from all sources. 143 pages. 
Price, paper, $1.00 ; Boards, $1.50, postpaid. 


“Motion Songs for Schoolroom.”’ | 


Thirty-three songs, Motions fully explained. 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


A book of unusual merit and beauty. 
S. Jenks and Mabel Rust. 
tions for action. 

Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


“Stories in Song.’ 


By E, W. Emerson and K. L. Brown, A new 
collection of bright, interesting songs for little ones. 
A valuable work for teachers and mothers. 

Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


By Harriet 
131 songs. Full direc- 
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Flags. 


COLLEGE REOPENS OCT. 1. 


Prepares Kindergartners, Super- 
visors, and Training Teachers. Com- 
bines college course and profession, 


CONVOCATION OF MOTHERS 
OCTOBER 21, 22, 23. 


Send for curriculums, 4 ddress Dept. B, 
10 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ee A A eo tt ft ht 
SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 
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. . 
“Songs for Kindergarten, of America. Arithmetic Cards. 
By J pm... Birecns te — Fift rad Sore City, — ©, 8 Det ine. GREATEST [ For giving TESTED 
conn of great beauty forthe little ones. _ Chicago, fll. pe 30, 32 South Water St. LABOR any amount FOUR 
Price, 30 cents, postpaid. a “ pont nee 9 i ae SAVING | ofpracticein| yeaps 
| St. » Secon . / ° 
CATALOGUES FREE. Seteieane =a. “ 106 Light 8t. DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 





Oliver Ditson Company 
Bc Rrngrntng ragcumeb -o 


READERS vill confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when cem- 
municating with advertisers. 


fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards > every one different. Price, 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 88 ip 
handsome wood: x. Price on application, 


B. L. KRLLOGG & CO. Hew York & Chicago. 
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The Latest 
CORD EDGE 
BIAS 

VELVETEEN 


rs 


SKIRT 
BINDING. 


It combines with the well-known durabil- 
ity of allS. H. & M. bindings an elegance 
and finish heretofore unknown. Ask for 
the Ever Ready, Vassar or Feather- 
bone Edge. 
If your dealer WILL NUT 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 

‘* Home Dressmaking Made Easy,"’ a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 

S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City, 


All Over the World. 








Y Fld, 
Pelahea ~ 
BROWNS 
FRENCH 
DRESSING. 





It is the most reliable shoe dressing 
on the market, and more of Brown’s 
French Dressing is sold throughout 
the world than any other make. 


Ask your dealer for it, and E 
accept no substitute ; take only 


Brown’ s French Dressing 


A001044004446 0444040000 sssead 








At the End ef Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for chovping snd theatres. 
Baggage to and f: St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
eceoouquCeceecee 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry know: 
as Crown and Bridge Work, juires the most accurat« 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction t 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I car 
now offer reasonable prices as Conmistens with firs: 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. NY 
DEAPNESS.®.HEAD. NOISES CURED 


Instantly. VISIBLE TUBE Cushio’ 
bey ween a ait ines yee oqapeneh help oven, 
Self-adjusti Oo Pain. spers hea: nd 
Pollen te. -, 858 B’ way, N.¥., for Book and Proofs io FREE 














BUCKEYE Belt FOUNDRY 
—CINCINNAT(,0,U.8. A 


Best Grade Copper and ‘Tin 
School, College & — BELLS 
Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 
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WESF Trot, Rr. “Tsz6" 


1836. 
Description and prices on application 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 








Literary Notes. 


Henry Holt & Co. will publish at once 
Modern Political Orations, being twenty- 


three of the best delivered in England, be- | 
ginning with Lord Brougham’s on Negro | 


Emancipation (1837) ard concluding with 
John Morley’s on Home Rule, and includ- 
ing speeches by Macauley, Fox, O’Connell, 
Bulwer Lytton, John Bright, Earl Russell, 
Beaconsfield, Gladstone, BradJaugh, Justin 
McCarthy, Churchill, Chamberlain, Parneil, 
and others. The book is edited by Leo- 
pold Wagner. 


An authorized translation of Miss Ruth 
Putnam’s Life of William of Orange bas 
been prepared by Dr. D. C, Nijhoff, of The 
Hague, and is being issued in that city by 
Loman & Funk. The author has recently 
received the honor of an election to the 
Society of Literature of the Netherlands, 
the headquarters of which are in Leyden 
The society cates from 1778. Miss Putnam 
is the first foreign woman who has been so 
honored. Of the English version, published 
in New York and London, a second edition 
is now on the press. 


D. Appleton & Co, annource for early 
publication the first vclume of the great 
historical work which has occupied the en- 
ergies of Edward Eggleston for the greater 
part of the last sixteen years, The general 
title is, “‘ A History of Life in the United 
States,” the first volume— Zhe Beginners 
of a Nation--dealing with the causes and 
motives of the severteenth-century migra- 
tions. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, will pub 
lish immediately a small volume of poems 
by Emily Huntington Miller. The title, 
from Avalon, seems to indicate that the 
book is the product of the author’s leisure 
hours, Avalon being the island to which, as 
Tennyson tells us, King Arthur retired “ for 
healing and for rest.” The same house is 
about to publish acollection of short poems 
on familiar subjects, under the title of Blue 
and Gold, by William S. Lord, a new poet. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have now ready 
The Thistle Edition of the Works of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. This luxurious edition 
will be completed by adding to it the author’s 
posthumous writings. This will add proba- 
bly five volumes to the sixteen already 
issued, two of which are now ready, 
“ V-ilima Letters ” and *: Fleeming Jenkin,” 
the latter containing also “ Records of a 
Family of Engineers.” 

During the presidential campaign, the 
cartoons of Mr. W. A. Rogers in Harper's 
Weekly have been among the most effective 
methods of presenting arguments and 
facts, 

That Bill Nye’s last book, “‘ The Comic 
History of England,” is about to ccme 
trom the Lippincott press is a pathetic an- 
nouncement which will interest his thou- 
sands of mourners. 

Gladstone has about sixty thousand let- 
ters, received and sent by him, all arranged 
and docketed for his biographer, wren the 
time for the biography comes. 


One of the greatest afflictions that can 
come upon a person is the loss of eyesight. 
When there is danger, then, the part of 
prudence is to seck treatment without de- 
lay. We cheerfully call the attention of 
such to the sanitarium of E. H. Bemis, at 
Glens Falls, N. Y. Hundreds have been 
treated there without the knife or risk, and 
without the use of drugs. The absorption 
treatment, as practiced there, simply assists 
nature and the patients feel that a new 
lease of life as well as of eyesight has been 
given them. Some of the testimonials are 
wonderful. Send for the pamphlet issued 
by Specialist Bemis, giving the cause of 
failing eyesight and diseased eyes, and how 
prevented and cured. 


Scrofula 


Manifests itself in many different ways, like 
goitre, swellings, running sores, boils, Salt 
rheum and pimples and other eruptions, 
Scarcely a man is wholly free from it, in some 
form. It clings tenaciously until the last vestige 
of scrofulous poison is eradicated from the blood 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Thousands of voluntary 
testimonials tell of suffering from scrofula, often 
inherited and most tenacious, positively, per- 
fectly and permanently cured by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1, 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
act harmoniously with 


Hood’s Pills Hooa's Sarsaparilla. 25¢, 


BOVININE 


General Grant lived 








on Bovinine the last 


of his 


four months 








» SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


m= By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

gga ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
ea TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
}m prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
41m the first order from each neighborhood 
@ 48 filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
vy. anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR Company, 
50 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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.. «A HAMMOND..... 


TYPEWRITER 


NEW! 











LATEST MODEL! 
MAY BE PURCHASED ATA 
Very Low Figure for Cash, 


by addressing ADVERTISER, 
New York City 


Care of The School Journal, 








Parker’ s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
t2 cents. 


_E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
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LADIES’ 
FURNISHINGS. 


Eiderdown Bath Robes, Jabanese 
Silk Wrappers, Flannel and Cashmere 
Matinees. 


SILK PETTICOATS. 


Estimates furnished for 


BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 


CHILDREN’S WEAR. 
Reefers, Long Coats, School Frocks. 


Broadway LK { 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





Interesting Notes. 


No undertaking of as great magnitude as 
the Waterloo and City Railway has ever 
before been carried out with so little fuss 
and commotion. Day by day for the past 
eighteen months, says the Raz/way World, 
the great shields have steadily burrowed 
north and south from the two shafts which 
were sunk from the stage at Blackfriars to 
a depth of forty-two feet below the bed of 
the river. Six months ago the city tunnels 
were under Queen Victoria street, at a point 
nearly opposite St. Nicholas church. They 
have now reached the nearer end of the 
city station, where two subways have to be 
constructed for the up and down platforms. 
The speed with which these borings have 
been pushed forward is due to the fact that 
no special d'fficulties were encountered in 
working in the clay under the ‘river, or in 
the strata on the northern bank, which con- 
sist of materials that are well adapted for 
working with the shields. 


The expression is often heard, ‘I hold 
this thing as dear as the apple of my eye.” 
The appie of the eye is to any one, and es- 
pecially to the teacher, the most precious 
possession. Imagine for an instant the 
inconvenience of loss of eyesight. It should 
then be carefully guarded. Many go on, 
day after day, with defective sight, not 
knowing that they are laying the founda- 
tion of serious trouble. They should con- 
sult a specialist of some kind. One of the 
best is E. H. Bemis, of the Glens Falls, N. 
Y., sanitarium, who issues a pamphlet tell- 
ing about diseases of the eyes and how to 
cure them. He uses the absorption treat- 
ment, that renders the use of the knife or 
drugs unnecessary. It does one good to 
hear the grateful expressions from persons 
he has benefited. 





Washington's Farewell Address was 
dated September 17, 1796 and published 
two days later. It is, therefore, just a cen- 
tury since that immortal paper was given 
to the American people. As its centennial 
comes, every sober ard patriotic cit'zen 
ought to read its solemn words anew, and 
ask how well the republic is obeying its 
admonitions and heeding its warnings. It 
is fortunate that it is included in the in- 
valuable series of Old South Leaflets, so 
that for five cents every person may pos- 
sess himself of a good copy. It ought not 
only to be read by every voter; it ought to 
be read and studied by the young people in 
every public school. 


European Endorsements. 


The Lendon Lancet of March 28, 1996, 
says editorially:—‘ Antikamnia is well 
spoken of as an analgesic and antipyretic in 
the treatment of neuralgia, rheumatism, 
headache, etc., etc. It is nct disagreeable 
to take, and may be had either in powder 
or tablet form, the latter being made in 
five grain size. It is described as not a 
preventive of, but rather as affording relief 
to, existent pain. By the presence in it of 
the amine group it appears to exert a stim. 
ulating rather than a depressing action on 
the nerve centers and the system generally. 
If this be so, it possesses advantages over 
other ccal-tar products. 

The concise endorsement of the Zdin- 
burg Medical Journal, which appeared in 
the January issue, is equally interesting. — 
“ This is one of the many coal tar products 
which have lately been introduced into 
medicine in Scotland. In doses of three to 
ten grairs according to age antikamnia acts 
as a speedy and effective pain reliever.” 


An entire locomo‘ive building plant, val- 
ued at $3 5,000, was shipped from Phila- 
delphia September 29, to the Russian- 
American Company, its owners. It is to be 
erected at Niyni Novgorod, the leading 
commercial metropolis of the interior of 
Russia. It will be operated in connection 
with the car and boiler works of the com- 
pany. It will furnish employment to 1,,00 
hands and will be able to turn out 200 en- 
gines a year. 


Sickness Among Children, 


is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but 
can be avoided largely when they are prop- 
erly cared for. Jnfant Health is the title 
of a valuable pamphlet accessible to all 
who will send address to the N. Y. Con- 
densed Milk Co., N. Y. City. 


The United States Assay Office in this 
city received achunk of gold which weighed 
4,747 ounces, the largest single mass of 
gold ever received at the office. It was for 
the account of the Caribou Hydraulic Min- 
ing Company, of British Columbia, and was 
in the shape of a cone 9} inches at the base 
and 12} inches high. The officials esti- 
mated its value at $85,446. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow's Sootninc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, [It SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for “* Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup,”’ and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 
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USED EVERY WEEK=DAY BRINGS RESTONS 
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PUSS M EYE 


AN OLD 
MAN 


feels a chill in his blood 
even in summer. He has 
probably worked hard— 
physically or mentally—all 
his life, and he feels ener- 
vated—worn out. Heneeds 
something stimulating, yet 
absolutely pure; something 
warming and full of digest- 
ible nutriment; something 
to fortify his system, renew 
his life, prop his strength. 
Well, 


Magee { 
LINEXTRAG 


will do all that. A dozen 
bottles will make 100 per 
cent difference in his ap- 
pearance and feelings. He 
will cease to be ‘fan old 
man.” At Druggists. 


St he 
.- I[EAS.. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address. All Teas 
not perfectly satisfactory we will take back, 
exchange and prepay expenses, or refund 
the money. On these conditions you run 
no risk. Orders of $10.00 and upwards, we 
will allow a complimentary in Tea equal to 
20 per cent. and fay all charges. Special 
terms on large orders, The order may be 
for one kind ef Tea or all kinds. It will 
pay you well to get up clubs among your 
riends and neighbors for our Celebrated 
New Crop High Grade Teas. These are 
Special Inducements to Institutions, Board- 
ing Schools, Large Consumers, Club Agents, 
Hotels, etc. Two or three neighbors can 
club together and send for $10 00 worth of 
Teas, and get them at a small advance on 
cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Good Oolongs, Mixed, Japans, Young 
Hysons, Gunpowders, Ceylons, I:aperials, 
Eng. B’kfasts, Assams, Orange Pekoes, 25, 
30, and 35 cents per Ib. 

Good Family Teas, all kinds, 40 and 50 
cents per lb. 

Fancy Chop Teas, Finest Imported, 60 
to 75 cents per Ib. 

Send this “ad” and roc, in stamps and 
we will mail you } lb of any kind of Tea you 
may select. The best imported. Good Teas 
and Coffees, 25c. per lb. We will send 5 
Ibs. of FINE FAMILY TEAS on receipt of 
this “ad” and $2.00. This 1s a special offer. 

Good Green, Roasted, and Ground Cof- 
fees, 18, 20, and 25c. per Ib. 


The Great American Tea Co, 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
New York. 
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P. 0. Box 289. 





Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ Relps, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 
E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y, 
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A PRACTICAL - 
ARITHMETIC. : 


By George A. Wentworth, 


AUTHOR OF THE WENTWORTH SERIES OF MATHEMATICS. 
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t2mo. Half Leather. 344 pp. Illustrated. For Introduction, 65 cents. 
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HE character of this book is indicated by its name. It is meant for everyday 


conditions, The language is simple, avoiding technical expressions so far as 


possible. Statements are clear and direct. Definitions are sharp. Explanations ex- 


plain. Rules are crisp and precise. The problems involve no puzzles or unnecessary 


naeemmmmemmnnade 


tediousness of figuring ; they illustrate and apply the rules and principles without re- 


quiring more power of thought than the pupils may safely be expected to possess; and 
they are based upon the idea of correlation of studies—involving the facts of the other 
school studies in such a way as to fix and illustrate them. This is a book for all 
schools, easily taught, sure to be mastered by the diligent pupil, and designed to fix 


principles and rules so clearly in the mind that they will never be forgotten. 
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Send for special descriptive circulars on the Wentworth baoks. 
mailed free on application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


New York, Atlanta, 


They are 


Dallas. 


Boston, 


Chicago, 


, 
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VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 


The Educational System. 
By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 
TEN NUMBERS. 


A Course of Study in Vertical Writing mailed to Teachers on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


67 Fifth Avenue, 202 Devonshire Street, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


Cimith Premier "T'ypewriters, 
eeee eet BOBO88O88 
Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 








Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Branch Offices in Twenty-Nine Principal 
Cities in the United States. - 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


| 


110 Wabash Avenue, | 


3 Dictionaries 


O Tutorial Series 


OOCOOOCOO000 
~ Translations 


O 


Literal — Interlinear —105 Volumes 


German, French, 


Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek 


3" vols, specially designed for coach- 
ing for exams. in all college studies 


binds & Woble 


Succeeding Arthur Hinds & Co. 
4 Cooper Institute, New York City 
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Mitton Bradiey « Qo, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Now is the time to look over your equip- 
ment for the beginning of another school year. 

As you probably know, we manufacture a 
bewildering variety of material and devices 
for the aid of teachers ot kindergartems and 
primary schools, and as the principles of the . 
Froebelian philosophy are now governing to 
some extent all departments of education, 
many of our goods and especially some of our 
books ought to furnish valuable hints to in- 
structors 1a higher grades. 

The kindergarten has come to stay, and it 
behooves all who care for progress to know 
something of its spirit and its methods, by 
which it has a'ready acquired so firm a hold 
o1 the advanced educitional mind of this and 
other countries. 

There is one book which we publish, ‘‘ The 
Paradise of Childhood,” Quarter Century 
Edition, that is particularly useful to those 
primary teachers who have not had a kinder- 
garten training and yet desire to introduce 
some of the new methods into their schools. 
This 1s a feature of practical education which 
is sure to become increasingly popular both 
in city and country schools, and there is no 
other book published that is better adapted to 
the purpose than this well-known guide, 
‘* The Paradise of Childhood.” 

Our 80-page catalog, fully illustrated, gives 
a description of our other books and of the 
great variety of School Aids which we manu- 
facture. This will be mailed free to address. 
Send forit. You will find something to in- 
terest you in it. 


Springfield, Mass., New York, 
Atlanta, 
[fhilton —" Qo. pe 





Milustrate 
New England Con 





Conservate y of America. 
.Tourjée. CARL FARLTEN, Director 
full information free. 
atory of Music, Boston. 


The Leadin 
Founded by Dr. 


Calendar givi 
"Soalerveh 








[JMIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 





Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORE. 





Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondenee solicited. 
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GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 
OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 


352 WASHINGTON ST. 
TON SS 














When writing advertisers mention this paper. 














